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TO THE PRESIDENTS AND MEMBERS 

OP THE CHAMBERS OP COMMERCE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Gentlemen, 

The work that I have the honour 
to place hefore yon directs attention to Soudan, 
the most important portion of Central Africa, 
and the desirabihty and feasibility of opening 
it up to Commerce and Civilization from the 
north-west coast. I feel that this is a subject in 
which your influential associations would he 
specially interested, since its accomplishment 
would extend trade and improve our manu- 
facturing industry. Africa two thousand years 
ago boasted of Egypt and Carthage — States 
which held the first rank in civilization and 
commercial enterprise. These States and their 
Buccessors, the Romans, have long since passed 
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vi To the Chambers of Commerce 

tfW&y, leaving scarcely any trace of their 
existence. During fifteen hundred years Africa 
seems to have been almost forgotten by the 
civilized nations of Enrope, for it was not ontil 
the fifteenth century, the golden age of dis- 
covery, that its general outline was ascertained. 
But its interior remained a blank until the 
middle of the present Century; it has now 
been traversed in various directions both north 
and south of the equator, immense lakes and 
mountains hare been discovered, great rivers 
' have been traced to their sources, and the 
climate of the north and south and the interior 
has been found to be well suited for the 
habitation of man. Africa is three times the 
eize of Europe, with a population of nearly 
two hundred miUions, and natural resources 
equal to those of any other part of the 
earth. The importance of holding commercial 
intercourse with its interior has been acknow- 
1 in all ages. To what extent the ancients , 
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succeeded in this enterprise remains a mysteiy. 
Europeans strove for more than three centuries 
to open communication Trith Central Africa 
from the west coast; but its deadly climate, 
hostile tribes, swamps and high mountain 
ranges frastrated every attempt. Africa still 
remains unopened and unciviUzed ; its vast 
resources lost to the commercial world ; its 
inhabitants victims to the slave-trade, and 
to every kind of tyranny and vice that follows 
in the wake of ignorance and supei^titiou. It 
would be unreasonable to expect improvement 
in the condition of these races until inland 
communication is established. If the rivers of 
Africa were navigable from the sea, its interior 
would be practically opened to Commerce. 
With rivers of great magnitude, it is remark- 
able that not one of them can be used as 
a highway to the interior on account of the 
numerous obstmctions in their courses. The 
Nile has six cataracts and the Congo sixty- 
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viii To ike Chambers of Commerce 

two cataracts and rapids. If half the amonnt 
of energy expended in endeavouring to penetrate 
Central Africa from the west coast had been 
directed from the north at a point near our 
own shores, and by roads through a healthy 
country, which have been used for commerce for 
thousands of years, the interior would have been 
opened to Europeans, and the slave-trade with 
all its horrors would have been a thing of the 
past. 

The natives of Central Africa living south of 
the equator are mostly Pagans, without any 
settled form of government; but Soudan, a 
country situated to the north of the equator, 
has a population of about thirty-eight millions 
of the most intelligent and energetic of all 
the African races. They have successively been 
brought under the influence of Carthaginian, 
Roman, Egyptian, and Mohammedan civiliza- 
tion. They have formed themselves into in- 
dependent States, and possess numerous walled 
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towns of commercial importance. They have 
established laws and education, and stamped 
out many of the worst fonns of pagan super- 
stition. They cultivate the soil and carry on 
several branches of manufacture with remarkable 



A description of Soudan is given in this book, 
and it is to this part of Africa that I would 
direct special attention, as well ^ to the pro- 
posed plan for opening it to Commerce and 
Civilization. The people of Soudan receive 
their supply of European merchandise across 
the Sahara from the ports of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, and TripoU, — a system of communica- 
tion with the outer world which has existed for 
thousands of years. Caravans proceeding by 
any of these routes can only make one journey 
a year, traversing about two thousand miles of 
mountainous and difficult country before the 
nearest market of Soudan is reached. These 
paths, formerly used by the merchants of anti- 
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X To the Chambers of Commerce 

quity, now serve the Arab caravans. I have 
laid down the prmcipal rontes in the aeconi' 
panying Map. Notwithstanding all these 
di£Gculties,theannual value of the trade between 
the northern ports and Soudan amounts to 
about 4,000,000/. An easier mode of transit 
would evidently lead to a large development of 
this trade. I have fuUy explained in this book 
the project for opening direct intercourse with 
Soudan from Cape Juby, north-west coast — a 
point distant only about 1500 miles from 
England. The advantage of the proposed road 
over the present routes will at once be seen by a 
reference to the Map. The distance from Cape 
Juby to Timbuctoo on the Upper Niger is about 
800 miles of almost level country — thus beiog 
1200 iniles shorter than the present routes. 
Cn the line proposed by me in this hook there 
are no less than forty-two stations with plenty 
of water. Caravans conld make three journeys 
a year by it with greater ease than one by the 
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present roads. Therefore, without any outlay 
whatever for roads, an annual trade of 
12,0p0,000i. would soon be established. To 
attain this object, all that is necessary is to 
form a commercial station at Port St. Bar- 
tholomew, Cape Juby, where the climate is 
equal to that of Madeira and Canary ; obtain 
the protection of the Berber chiefs of Western 
Sahara, nnder whose protection the present 
trade is carried on ; and place agents in the 
principal towns on the road to Timbuctoo. The 
road to Central Africa would then be practically 
opened to commerce through a healthy conn- 
try and from a point within nine days' saU of 
our own shores. A junction once established 
with the Upper Niger, the Afirican slave-trade 
would soon disappear. If the readmission of the 
Atlantic Ocean into the depression of El Juf 
in the Western Sahara be accomplished, there 
would be direct navigation from Europe to 
within a short distance of Timbuctoo. I have 
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no doubt of the ultimate achieTement of this 
project. Surveys ■will have to be taken and 
its final accomphshment will rest with Govem- 
ments and commercial commmiities. From 
many valuable commmiicationB approving of 
the general plans, permit me to call yonr atten- 
tion to the foUowing letter &om the Bight Hon. 
Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B. :— 

Wimbledon, August 5th, 1875. 
Deab Sib, — I must thank you for your letter of the 
3rd. I need not tell you that I take a sincere interest 
in your undertaking, and believe it ought to be vigoroualj 
supported by GrOTernment. I very much regret my in- 
ability to be a member of your deputation to-day, but I 
have 80 much to do connected with India and Eastern 
Africa that I am obliged to decline taking up any fresh 

Believe me, dear Siri 

Yours very faithfully, 

H. B. £. Fberb. 

At the Orientalists' Congress lately held at 
Marseilles, M. Lesseps spoke on the project 
of flooding the Sahara as a plan which he 
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conBiders might easily be realized. He thinks 
it would improve rather than hurt the climate 
of Europe, while it would fertiUze Northern 
Africa. 

In Appendix I., page 251, will be found an 
intereBting report by her Majesty's Consul at 
Mogador, confirming to a great extent the 
statements that have been made in favour of 
the proposed plan. To make a successful 
exploration of Western Sahara, it is necessary 
first to open trade with the tribes, to gain 
their confidence, and secure their indispensable 
co-operation in the undertaking. A moderate 
sum of money will enable me to carry out these 
preliminaries. Were this amount placed at 
my disposal, I would proceed to Cape Juby next 
spring and estabhsh a station at Port St. Bar- 
tholomew. From this point I will endeavour 
to make a journey by the Wadan route to 
Timbuctoo, and invite the chiefs of Western 
Sahara to enter into a treaty for opening up 
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trade with Soudan, and for its protection, and 
also for the abolition of the slave-trade between 
Western Soudan and Morocco. I shall also 
make an exploration of the basin of El Juf, 
and the channel which connected it with the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

I will now leave this important subject with 
confidence in yonr hands. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

Donald Mackenzie. 
LoHDOK, JVov. 10, 1877. 
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THE FLOODING OF THE SAHARA. 



SOUDAK AND' WESTERN S1HAR^ 

CHAPTER I. 

General DesoriptioD of Aft-ioa — BoundarieB— -MouDtfuns 
— ^Plflins — Lakes — Rivers. 

The great continent of Africa Lm long been 
known to the civilized parta of the earth, and 
once formed an important part of its poli- 
tical and social system. On its northern 
shores flourished Egypt, the cradle of science, 
and Carthage, once the mistress of the com- 
merce of the world. All these civilizing 
powers have long since passed away, and the 
influence that might have operated with bene- 
ficial effect on the interior of this vast coo- ■ 
fiaent vanished with them. Africa is still in 
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2 The Flooding of the Sahara. 

the lowest grade of social culture as regards 
civilization, industry, arts and commerce. 

Whatever knowledge the ancients possessed 
of the geographical character of Africa has 
passed with the wreck of empires; the few 
fragments that have been handed down to us 
seem to be vague and generally unsatisfactory. 
This blank in African, geography was filled 
up by the imagination of* poets, who repre- 
sented Central Africa as a vast burning plain, 
in which no green thing grew, and into which 
no living being could penetrate. This hypo- 
thesis of an uninhabitable torrid zone was 
generally received until enterprising nations 
and energetic travellers unravelled the African 
mystery. The African continent of the nine- 
teenth century is a land of stupendous moun- 
tains, great inland seas, mighty rivers, im- 
mense forests, waterfalls, picturesque scenery, 
of unsm-passed grandeur and magnificence, 
with a varied cMmate equal to any other 
portion of the earth's surface. 

Africa- is also found to be inhabited by 
milHons of human beings, whose ignorance 
and innocence has been abased by civilized 
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nations to an extent iinknown in the his- 
tory of any people. The natives have been 
hunted Hke animals, and driven from their 
homes and families to work in the planta- 
tions of distant lands; others are sent over 
deserts to be sold to Mohammedan rulers. 
Such has been the cruel Jot of the Africans 
for centuries. 

Africa embraces nearly one-fourth of the 
entire land-area of the globe ; it forms a com- 
pact island, the Suez Canal having severed it 
from Asia. It is bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the east by the 
Suez Canal, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean, on the 
south by the Southern Ocean, and on the west 
by the Atlantic Ocean. It extends from 
latitude 37° 20' north, at Cape Ras el Abiad 
in Tunis, to latitude 34" 49' south, at Cape 
Agulhas; and from latitude 11° 50' east, at 
Cape Guardafui, to latitude 14° 43' west, at 
Cape Verde. Its extreme length from 
north to south is about 5000 miles, and 
its breadth from east to west is about 4600 
miles. The area is estimated at 11,415,894 
square miles. Africa is divided near its 
B 2 
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centre by the equator, and the greater part 
of it hes within the northern hemisphere. 

Africa presents the smallest development 
of coast-line of all the continents of the 
world. Its coast-line, the length of which is 
estimated at 18,000 miles, is very regular 
and unbroken, having few bays and gulfs. 
The chief indentation is formed by the Gulf of 
Guinea on the west coast, the Gulfs of Sidra 
and Cabes on the north coast, and the Gulf 
of Suez and Delagoa Bay on the eastern coast. 

Although Africa possesses several rivers of 
great magnitude, yet none of them offer any 
facilities for navigation ; being either shallow 
at their outlets, or unhealthy, or full of 
cataracts and rapids. These obstructions 
and the unbroken coast-line have isolated 
Africa from the rest of the world. 

The Mountain system of Africa presents 
some singularities unobserved in any other 
quarter of the globe ; it has no great parallel 
chains of mountains crossing its surface. An 
elevated girdle of highland, with few inter- 
ruptions, except on the west coast, extends 
around the edge ,of the continent — the 
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interior being generally occupied by table- 
lands and plains. 

The Atlas mountains line nearly the whole 
of the north coast ; they consist of a series 
of small chains, rising one behind anotherj 
with a breadth varying from 60 to 140 miles, 
until they near the Atlantic, when the breadth 
reaches 350 mUes. Many of the peaks of the 
Atlas range have a very imposing appearance 
and are covered with perpetual snow. Some 
of them rise to a height of about 12,000 feet. 
The northern shores from Tunis to the delta 
of the Nile are low. From the Nile delta a 
series of terrace-formed rocky hills stretches 
south along the shores of the Red Sea to the 
Alpine region of Abyssinia, in which Abba 
Jared is 15,000 feet above the sea. From 
' Abyssinia to the equator the coast is high, 
rising to 6500 feet on the north shore of the 
Somauli country. In Bast Equatorial Africa 
the land rises from the coast range to the 
sources of the Nile, where Lake Victoria 
Nyanza is 3740 feet, and south-west of it the 
mountains are 6000 to 8000 feet above the 
sea. South of the equator the peaks of 
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Kenig, and Kilimandgaro are said to be 18,000 
feet, and snow-clad. Between the parallels 
of 15" and 16° Bouth, the hilla along the east 
shore of Lake Shirwa are about 2000 feet 
high. The coast again continues high to the 
south, but, where disrupted by the Zambesi 
Eiver, it is only 600 to 800 feet; south 
of the Zambesi, the Drakenberg moun- 
tains in Cape Colony rise to 9000 feet ; the 
high ridge is continued west through the 
centre of the Cape Colony to the Sneeuw 
Bergen and Table mountain at the south-west 
of the continent, and is 3582 feet high. The 
mountain range stretches northward between 
the coast and the Kalahari desert ; and in 
Damara Land, Omatako mountains rise to 
8000 feet. The border-land continues high 
to the Bight of Biafra, where the Camaroon' 
mountains are 13,000 feet above the sea. 
The Kong mountains stretch from the delta 
of the N^r to the Senegal, rising to a height 
of about 3000 feet. The country between 
the Senegal and Morocco is almost level. 

The plateaux and plains are the most 
remarkable features in African geography. 
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In the north, the general name of Sahara is 
given to a so-calLed desert country stretching 
from the shores of the Atlantic in the west to 
the valley of the Nile in the east, and from 
Soudan in the south to the spurs of the 
Atlas mountains in the north ; in the centre 
and the east it is traversed by hills 1000 
to 1400 feet above the sea, with green and 
fertile oases interspersed. South o£ Tripoli 
the surface varies from 100 feet to a plateau 
of 4000 to 5000 feet south-west of Murzuk. 
Similar heights interspersed with valleys 
extend south to the country of Air or Asben. 
The table-land on which Agades stands is 
2000 feet, but further south in the highland 
of Soudan it rises to about 10,000 feet above 
sea-level. 

There are remarkable depressions in the 
Sahara, supposed to have been covered by the 
sea at a comparatively modern epoch. One 
occupies a large tract of country to the 
south-west of the Gulf of Cabes ; it is said 
to be about 150 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean. Another vast depres- 
sion, called El Juf or the Great Hollow, 
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consitlered to be larger in extent, occupies a 
great part of the nortli-western portion of 
the desert, stretching from the neighbourhood 
of Cape Juby in a south-easterly direction 
to within about 100 miles of Timbuctoo. It 
is said to be considerably below the level of 
the sea. I will give more details of the depres- 
sion of El Juf in another part of this book. 

The temperature of the Sahara varies con- 
siderably; in some places the heat is very 
great, while in other parts the cold is so 
intense that ice is formed. Generally the 
climate is healthy, and well-suited to the 
European constitution. 

The interior of South Africa has the form 
of an elevated trough. The outer mountainous 
border encloses an immense region of un- 
dulating and fertile table-land, with high and 
well-defined water-sheds, through which flow 
the Zambesi and the Upper Congo. On the 
south-west of this region the Kalahari desert, 
not quite destitute of vegetation, rises to a 
height of 3600 feet, sloping towards the 
Orange River, where it is 2000 feet. The 
barren and desolate region called Namaqua 
Land is situated on the west of the Kalahari 
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desert. Great Karro, on the south of the 
Orange Eiver, is only an arid plain. South 
of this country and north of the Cape moun- 
tains the table-land ia 600 feet high, partly 
under cultivation. 

Until the recent discoYeriea in Central 
Africa, it was believed that this continent 
was destitute of lakes or inland seas ; but 
now it is known that there are several of large 
dimensions — some equal in size to the large 
lakes of North America. These are Victoria 
Nyanza and Albert Nyanza, each estimated 
to be about 230 miles in length and 
breadth; Lake Tanganyika, further south, 
is about 350 miles long, and 20 to 60 miles 
wide. In the Zambesi basin, the principal 
lakes are Nyassa, Shirwa and N'gami ; the 
former is 250 miles long and 26 miles wide, 
and 1300 feet above the level of the sea. 
Lake Chad in the Soudan is 800 feet above 
the level of the sea; it is about 200 miles 
long and 140 miles wide. The water of this 
lake is fresh but shallow, and abounds in fish 
and wild fowls. The Lakes Bangwelo, Moero, 
Ulenge and Lincoln are connected by the 
Lualaba . River and its tributaries. Lake 
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Dembea is situated on the table-land of 
Abyssinia, 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The Blue Nile flows through it; its 
length is 60 miles and breadth 25 mites. 

There are salt-water lakes in the north of 
Africa. The most remarkable one is Assal, 
in the south-east of Abyssinia ; it is said to 
be 760 feet below the level of the sea. 

The lakes of Africa cover an area of about 
175,300 square miles, and are all of fresh 
water with the exception of one or two small 
ones that are salt. Tf these great inland 
lakes could be navigated direct from the sea 
the vast continent of Africa would be practi- 
cally opened to the commerce of the world ; 
but there are very wide tracts of elevated 
country, separating them from the ocean, 
which bar communication. It is true that 
some of these lakes are connected with the 
large rivers of Africa; but all these rivers 
being impeded by cataracts as well as being 
unhealthy, navigation is impracticable. 

Africa possesses rivers of great magnitude ; 
the Nile, the king of rivers, is the largest in 
Africa, and the longest in the world. 
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The principal stream passes from Lake 
Victoria Nyanza to the Albert Njanza Lake, 
whence it issues under the name of the White 
Nile. Its principal tributary is the Blue Nile, 
which rises in Lake Dembea, Abyssinia, and 
joins the White Nile at Kartoom. Its next and 
last tributary, the Atbara or Tacazza, flows 
from the table-land of Abyssinia, and joins the 
Nile at Berber. Beyond this it flows a majes- 
tic stream without an affluent, passing through 
an almost rainless district for about 1500 
miles, and falls into the Mediterranean to the 
east of Alesandria by several channels which 
form a delta. The annual inundation of the 
Nile has been the wonder of all ages during 
more than 4000 years ; it has regularly risen 
to within a few inches of the same height and 
within a few hours of the same time, com- 
mencing to rise in April, and subsiding in 
October. It brings down fresh soil and 
decayed vegetable matter from the mountains 
of Abyssinia, and so renders the Nile valley 
of great fertiUty, for which it has always been 
celebrated. The Nile has several cataracts. 

The Niger is one of the greatest rivers of 
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"Western Africa ; the magnitude of its volume 
and the length of its course is almost equal to 
the Nile. It rises in the Kong mountains, 1 600 
feet above the sea, and flows in a north-easterly 
direction through Bambarra and Massina. 
Passing Timbuctoo, it makes a bend and flows 
south-east for nearly 2000 miles, and falls 
into the Gulf of Guinea, which it enters by a 
wide delta. Its principal tributary is the 
Chadda, which rivals the main stream in 
volume at the confluence. 

Until the splendid geographical achieve- 
ment of Mr. Stanley, as reported in the Bdily 
Telegraph, Sept. 17tb, 1877, very little was 
known of the course or source of the Congo. 
It now appears that the Lualaba is simply 
a continuation of the magnificent River 
Congo, and it connects the interior lakes of 
Bangwelo and Moero, together with the 
Luapalu and "Webb's Lualaba, in one con- 
tinuous and winding watercourse of about 
6000 miles in extent, with its source to the 
east of Nyassa. In its course to the west 
coast, it makes a sweep in a northerly direc- 
tion as far as 2° north latitude ; it then makes 
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a bend to the north-weat, then west, then 
south-weat, with a breadth of from two to 
tea miles, choked with isUinds with a series 
of great cataracts, to the south and north 
of the equator. Daring ita course the river 
changes its name many times, but becomes 
known as it approaches the Atlantic as the 
Ikutu-ya-Congo. As the river runs through' 
the great basin which lies between longitudes 
east 17° and 26° it has an uninterrupted 
course of over 1400 nules, with splendid 
affluents, especially on the southern side. 
Then cleaving the broad belt of mountains 
between the great basin and the ocean, it 
descends by about thirty falls and furious 
rapids into the Atlantic south of Loango. 

The Orange Kiver flows west through the 
country of the Hottentots and Cape Colony, 
and falls into the Atlantic after a course of 
about 1000 miles. It has several tributaries. 

The Senegal takes its rise in Bambarra, and 
reaches the sea at Senegambia. 

The moat important rivers falling in the 
Indian Ocean ■ are the Zambeai and the 
Limpopo. 
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The Zambesi has its origin somewhere in 
the country of Londa, where it is called the 
Luambye. It flows south through the Barotse 
valley, and shortly after turning to the east 
forms the magnificent Victoria falls. Near its 
delta it receives the Shire from Lake Nyassa. 
It flows next, east and south, to the Indian 
Ocean by several mouths. 

The Limpopo takes its rise in the western 
slope of the Drakenberg mountains, curves 
round the Transvaal territory and reaches 
the sea in the latitude of the south point of 
Madagascar. 

The Climate. — The greatest part of Africa 
lies within the tropics. This induces a high 
temperature, but it varies according to 
elevation. The absence of inlets of the ocean 
and gulfs and the prevalence of lofty moun- 
tains along the coast-line prevent the cool 
breezes of the ocean from penetrating into the 
interior. North of the equator, in the region 
between Lake Chad and the Red Sea, the 
mean annual temperature is 81°, and that 
of July 90° Fahr., but it is subject to great 
changes ; and over the whole of the Sahara, so 
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great is the comparative cold that, ae already 
stated, ice is formed. On the highland, about 
the Victoria andAlbert Lakes,the temperature 
is milder than that of Rome in summer ; in 
the centre of South Africa it has a winter cold 
varying with latitude ; north and south of the 
tropics, Africa has a warm, temperate climate; 
yet in Algeria the heat or cold is sometimes 
extreme ; while in the central parts of Cape 
Colony, cold in winter is often severe, and the 
ground is covered with snow. North Africa 
comprises a large portion of the great rainless 
belt of the 01d'World,yet rain falls periodically 
in torrents, even in some parts of the Sahara. 
Great tracts of the desert are subject to heavy 
dews. In South Africa, rain continues for 
months ; in the Lake region of East Africa, 
rain falls almost without intermission for eight 
months in the year ; and in Sierra Leone, on 
the west, the annual rain-fall amounts to 189 
inches. Hot winds, called the Simoom and 
the Harmattan prevail in the north and west 
of Africa. 

Botany. — The botany of Africa is divided 
into three districts — northern, central, and 
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Bouthem. In the north, oranges and olives 
are found in abundance, and the plains are 
covered with wheat and barley, intermixed 
with maize. Thick woods of evergreen, oak, 
myrtles, arbutus, and fragrant tree-heaths 
form the principal features of the landscape. 
In Lower Egypt the vegetation is not so luxu- 
riant nor so diversified ; but here we have to 
add several tropical products, such as the 
sugar-cane, indigo and coffee. One of the 
most interesting trees of North Africa is the 
argan-tree, from which argan oil, which is 
used as a substitute for the more valuable 
oils exported by the inhabitants of Morocco, 
and generally by the inhabitants of all the 
states bordering on the Mediterranean. The 
argan-tree grows more or less throughout 
the states of "Western Barbary ; the soil in 
which it grows is light, 8andy,and very strong. 
It is usually seen upon the bills, which are 
barren of all else ; and, where irrigation is 
impossible, they appear to be from one to 
three hundred years old. The largest 
measures twenty-sis feet round the trunk ; 
at the height of three feet it branches off". 
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The branches (one of which measures at the 
trunk eleven feet) rest upon the ground, ex- 
tending for about fifteen feet, where they 
again ascend. The highest branches spread so 
as to give a circumference of 220 feet. The 
mode of propagation is mostly by seed. When 
sowing this, a little manure is placed with it, 
and it is well watered until it shoots, from 
which period it requires nothing further. In 
from three to five years after sowing, it bears 
fruit, which ripens between May and August, 
according to the situation of the tree. The 
roots extend a great distance underground, 
and shoots make their appearance at intervals, 
which are allowed to remain, thus doing 
away with the necessity for transplanting 
and sowing. When the fruit ripens, herds of 
goats, sheep, and cows are driven thither ; 
a man beats the tree with a long pole, 
the fruit falls, and is devoured voraciously 
by the cattle. In the evening they are led 
home. When settled in their yards, they com- 
mence chewing the cud, and throw out the 
nuts, which are collected each morning as 
soon aa the animals have departed upon their 
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daily excursion. Large quantities of the fruits 
are likewise collected by women and children. 
They are well dried, and the husk is taken off 
and stored for the camels and mules travelling 
in the winter, being considered very nutri- 
tious. The process of extracting the oil is 
simple. The nuts are cracked by the women 
and children — a stone is the only tool used for 
this purpose — the kernels are then packed in 
a common earthen vessel, ground in hand- 
mills of this country, and put into a pan ; a 
httle cold water is sprinkled upon them, and 
they are well worked by the hand until the 
oil separates, when the refuse is well, pressed 
in the hand, which completes the process. 
The cake, in which a great deal of oil remains, 
owing to the want of aproper pres8,is generally 
given to the mUk-cows or goats. Some of 
these argans grow in clusters, and others 
as single trees. The wood is hard and 
fine-grained, and of a yellow colour, and is 
used in house-carpentry and for other pur- 
poses. 

Several varieties of the dwarf Palmittos are 
extensively used in the manufacture of ropes. 
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The sides of some of the passes of the Atlas 
range are clothed with chestnut, ibex, and 
myrtle ; evei^een shrubs, in endless variety, 
overhang the path. Arbutus (beautiful 
flowering shrubs, yielding red berries), yellow 
jasmine, several species of mimosa, and, 
conspicuous amidst all, the caper, with 
its singular-looking blossoms, predominate. 
Clinging to the aides of every fissure through 
which the mountain streamlets trickle are 
clusters of delicate ferns, eagerly stretching 
their tender foliage to catch the spray. The 
maiden-hair fern frequently holds on to the 
naked cliffs, with scarcely a vestige of earth 
in which to hide its roots. The different 
elevations of the mountain-side are distinctly 
marked by the varying vegetation — the pine 
gradually mingled with the juniper and 
tuyah, of the root of which, the wood having 
a deep red colour, most beautiful furniture is 
made. These at last give place to the cork- 
tree, which covers the lower heights, somewhat 
open in its growth. The spaces between the 
trees are beautifully carpeted with flowers 
of every variety. Prominent among these 
2 
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are tlie scented yellow tulip, convolvxilus, 
crocus, iris, and three kinds of mignonette — 
affording a rich pasturage to the flocks, while 
the valleys below are tolerably cultivated with 
arable crops. The absence offences, and the 
clumps of trees frequently standing out on 
the landscape, recall the finest features of 
park scenery. Wells can easily be detected in 
the distance by the little groups of white 
poplars. Their foliage adds in no slight 
degree to the sylvan beauty of the districts. 

The poorest of the natives of Upper Algeria 
eat the fruit of the acorns of a pretty species 
of dwarf evergreen oak. These acorns are 
regularly sold in the markets. They are 
cooked in various ways, like chestnuts, but 
are generally made into thick cakes. 

Across the Atlas chain, the date-tree is 
the most important vegetable product; it 
forms a most valuable article of food for man 
and beast. The Sahara is its native home, it 
being peculiarly adapted to the high tempera- 
ture and dryness of the desert. The fruit of this 
useful tree forms the principal food of the 
inhabitants of the Sahara. When the scanty 
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vegetation is burned up, the camel and the 
horse share it with man. A variety of dishes 
are made from it, to which spices and other 
condiments are added. JVom the sap a 
pleasant beverage called palm-wine is pre- 
pared, and the young and tender leaves are 
boiled and eaten, and form a very palatable 
dish. In Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Abys- 
sinia, various kinds of acacia-trees, which 
produce gum-arabic, and the cassias, which 
yield the medicinal senna, are found. In 
Abyssinia, ginger and coffee plants grow in 
abundance, and wheat, millet, dhurra, and 
and other varieties of com are cultivated to 
a great extent. The perfume extracted from 
plants and trees of this region has been cele- 
brated since the days of Herodotus. 

In the Sahara, vegetation is more scant. 
A few straggling pines and several varieties 
of brushwood occur at intervals; forests of 
date-palms are found on the plains in the 
hilly districts of the country ; onions, pump- 
kins, and melons are extensively cultivated in 
the oases of the desert. Wherever the soil is 
irrigated, either by artificial or natural means. 
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there the vine, almond, apricot^trees, and 
also barley and other corns, grow in great 
abundance ; vegetables are cultivated in gar- 
dens made on the tops of the houses. . In 
Central Africa, south of the Sahara desert, 
the botanical character of the country com- 
pletely changes. The date-tree gives place 
to the gigantic breadfruit-tree and the tama- 
rind-tree, the fruit of which has refreshed 
many a weary traveller. India-rubber-tree 
is of considerable commercial importance, 
and the fruit of the butter-tree forms an 
article of inland trade. Various kinds of 
palms, fruit-trees, and tobacco and other valu- 
able plants are found in abundance throughout 
Central Africa. In treating of Soudan I shall 
give a more detailed account of these products 
of Central Afnca. 

In Southern Africa, the medicinal plant 
called aloe is found in many varieties. 
Creeping and climbing plants and golden 
flowers are very common throughout Cape 
Colony. The wax-tree is carefully cultivated 
on account of a vegetable wax which is ex- 
tracted from the berries it bears. The most 
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delicious fruit known in Cape Colony is called 
the mandarin apple ; it is a kind of orange, 
but the tree and the fruit are smaller than 
the European varieties: Water-melons and 
bulbous plants are numerous in South Africa; 
also plants known as euphorbia are abun- 
dant; important medicine is collected from 
them, the most important being a drug called 
euphorbium. South Africa possesses a large 
variety of trees, plants, and shrubs. 

Animal Life in Africa. ■ — The animal 
kingdom in Africa is as varied and indi- 
genous as the vegetable. About 300 dif- 
ferent species have already been discoveredi — 
nearly all those of the Old World being 
represented in their best varieties. The lion, 
king of the forest, is nobler and grander in 
Africa than in any other part of the "world. 
Leopards, hyenas, and other beasts of prey, 
make their home in the forests; while the 
swamps on the lakes and rivers are occupied 
by the elephant, rhinoceros, and the huge 
hippopotamus. The giraffe, camel, zebra, 
gazelle, and antelope, roam in the plains. 
Monkeys of great size and of many kinds. 
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including the gorilla .and chimpanzee, make 
the dense woods of the "West Coast, near the 
equator, their home. The forests abound in 
parrots of bright plumage; the ostrich and 
many other birds are peculiar to Africa. 
The crocodile, the chief reptile, is confined 
to the larger rivers and lakes. There 
are serpents in Africa of large dimensions, 
and a few poisonous. Among the many 
thousands of insects found, the locust 
and the white ant are the most destruc- 
tive and troublesome. In South Africa, 
a venomous fly called Tsetye, whose bite is 
nearly fatal to all domestic animals, abounds. 
The most important domestic animals are the 
horse and camel of North Africa, the Cape 
buffalo, and the mule of Senegal. 

Mineral Products. — Our knowledge of the 
mineral products of Africa is yet imperfect, 
and the mines wrought are few. Iron, coal, 
and copper are simply extracted from the 
surface, wherever they appear. The most valu- 
able mineral product of North Africa is rock- 
salt, which is found in abundance, and is used 
along with the shell called cowrie as money in . 
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the interior. Gold, silver, lead, antimony, 
and copper are found in the Atlas range of 
mountains. Many parts of Soudan abound 
in iron, of excellent quality, copper, and soda. 
Gold is found in the rivera of Soudan and 
"West Africa ; it is collected and washed by 
the natives. Copper and diamonds of value 
are obtained in South Africa ; coal is found 
near Mozambique. These and other valuable 
products will be lost to the commercial world 
until a highway is established with the inte- 
rior. 
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y. — Ancient historians liave handed 
down to us accounts of the circumnavigation 
of Africa by Hanno, the Carthaginian admiral, 
and other navigators of antiquity ; but the 
geographical knowledge concerning Africa 
possessed by the ancients, and that acquired 
by the Arabians of the tenth and fourteenth 
centuries, seems to be vague and incomplete. 
Modern African discovery commenced at the 
end of the fifteenth century — the Portuguese 
leading the van of the civilized nations of 
Europe in the great movement of maritime 
enterprise. They selected the "West Coast of 
Africa as the most promising track along 
which to prosecute discovery. In the year 
1433 Cape Bojador was passed by a navigator 
called Geleanez, and others succeeding him 
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passed Cape Blanco, exploring the entire coast 
of the desert, reaching at length the fertile 
shores of the Gambia and Guinea. The sudden 
bending inwards of the coast-line at the Gulf 
of Guinea gave a new direction and impulse to 
the activity of the Portuguese. Having no 
definite ideas of the breadth of the African 
continent, they imagined that, by continuing 
their course eastward along the Gulf, they 
would arrive at the renowned country of the 
great Prester John — a fabulous personage who 
was believed to reign with golden sway over 
an immense and rich territory, situated no 
one could tell exactly where — some contended 
it could be no other than in Abyssinia. The 
Portuguese, while prosecuting their dis- 
coveries along the African coast, did not 
neglect means for establishing a commercial 
intercourse with those parts of the coast 
which they had already explored. Settlements 
or factories for the convenience of the trade in 
gold, ivory, gum, different kinds of timber, 
and eventually also in slaves, were founded at 
various points of the coast between Cape 
Verde and Biafra; several missionary set- 
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tiementa were also founded for the dissemina- 
tion of the Roman Catholic faith among the 
natives. 

The chimera of Prester John was succeeded 
by the more rational hope of effecting a pas- 
sage to India by the way of Southern Africa. 
This great feat accordingly was at length 
achieved by Vasco de Gama, who in 1497, 
just four years after the discovery of America 
by Columbus, persisted in his course to the 
south so far as to double the Cape of Good 
Hope and point the way northward into the 
Indian Ocean. By hia voyages and those of his 
successors, the Eastern Coast of Africa from 
the Cape of Good Hope through the Mozam- 
bique Channel to the Red Sea was soon 
defined as accurately as the "Western Coast 
has been by the voyages of his successors ; 
and thus the entire outline and shape of 
the great African continent were at length 
made known. This great service to science 
and to the human race was rendered, it ought 
to be remarked, by the Portuguese, who 
may be said to have conducted the enterprise 
of the circumnavigation of Africa from first to , 
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last ; and this is, perhaps, the greatest contri- 
bution which the Portuguese, as a nation, have 
made to the general fund of human knowledge. 

The outline of Africa having tliua been 
laid down in the maps, and the extent of its 
surface ascertained, the attention of dis- 
coverers was next turned to its interior. On 
the decline of Portuguese power, the English, 
French, and Dutch began to compete with 
each other in this field of enterprise. For the 
last 200 years discoverers and travellers 
of various nations have been adding to our 
information respecting this vast continent, 
and in consequence of their joint labours — 
some in one part, some in another — we are now 
able to form a tolerably distinct idea of Africa 
and of the field it presents for commercial 
and missionary enterprise. 

Peoples of Africa. — The population of 
Africa is estimated at 199,921,600, 17i per 
square mile. These are divided into seven 
distinct varieties, which may be thus enume- 
rated : — The Egyptian, Numidian, Nubian, 
the Abyssinian, the Negro proper, the Kaffir, 
and the Hottentot. The dialects of the 
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African races number no less than 190, and 
they have upwards of 100 distinct languages. 

The Copta of Egypt are considered to be 
the representatives of the ancient Egyptians. 
They are distinguished by long hair and 
yeUowish-dusky complexions, a fiiU visage, 
prominent eyes, flattish noae and thick lips, re- 
sembling the monumental sculpture of ancient 
Egypt. Generations of servitude have robbed 
them of the solemn dignity and that air of con- 
scious power which they once possessed when 
■ they lived within great palaces in the ancient 
cities of the Nile, the ruins of which stand to 
this day to attest their power and splendour 
when the Israelites were living in huts and 
following the occupation of shepherds. The 
Copts form only about one-tenth of the 
population of Egypt, the bulk of which being 
composed of Arabs and Turks, speaking the 
Arabic language. 

The Numidian race are supposed to include 
the people inhabiting that portion of Africa 
to the north of the eighteenth degree of north 
latitude, which extends from the valley of 
the Nile in the east to the Atlantic Ocean in 
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the west. Tlie Numidiana are locally known 
as Moora, Berbers, Tawareks, Tibbans. It is 
questionable whether at any point of this 
vast region there are to be found any pure 
descendants of the aboriginal race ; they 
have got largely mised with Arab, Roman, 
and Phoenician blood, which has altered the 
character and appearance of the people. 

The Nubians inhabit large tracts of country 
to the south of Egypt, and are generally 
distinguished by their long, oval faces, curved 
noses, thick lips, small chins, thin beards, 
keen dark eyes, and crisp, curly hair, and well- 
formed figures. They are excellent horsemen, 
and have more than once been employed by 
)tian rulers in their wars with the 



negroes. 

Abyssinia is inhabited by a mixed race, 
with features approaching the European 
model, the nose being frequently aqmline; 
their persons are well formed, displaying no 
mean degree of activity and strength. 

The true negro is only found in the districts 
drained by the Niger, Senegal, and Gambia, 
and in portions of Soudan, Sennar and 
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Kordofan. The prominent ctaracteristica of 
the true negro are the black skin, greasy and 
soft woolly hair, projecting lower jaw and 
chin, a long and narrow skull, and a retreat- 
ing forehead. The skull is also flatter on the 
top than that of any other African race. The 
bones of their legs bend outward, the calves 
of the leg are also very high, and the feet and 
hands are flat, the latter being also of unusual 
breadth. They are passionately fond of music, 
and display considerable skill in the con- 
struction of musical instruments. The 
negroes are moderately industrious, and 
excel in the construction of their dwelling- 
houses. They practise agriculture, work in 
iron and other metals, prepare the skins of 
animals, weave cloth, and manufacture many 
other useful articles. 

The Kaffir race are a tall, well-formed and 
handsome people of a dark-brown colour, with 
hair in short wooUy tafts. They generally 
use the spear in their wars ; they can handle 
fire-arms with an aptitude beyond any other 
tribe. 

The Hottentots reside in and about the 
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colony of the Cape of Good Hope ; they are 
considered to be the aborigines of that region. 
They are generally amaller in stature than any 
of the other natives of Africa ; they also differ 
in features from any other native races. The 
colour of their akin is a yellowish-brown ; they 
have broad, low foreheads, high cheek-bones, 
and oblique eyes ; their faces suddenly 
contract, and end in a narrow-pointed chin ; 
the hair of their heads is of a singular nature, 
as it does not cover the whole of the scalp, but 
grows in isolated tufts, which are generally 
kept short ; when suffered to grow, it hangs 
in hard, twisted tassels like fringe ; the beard 
is thin and scanty, and hair is often altogether 
wanting on other parts of the body. The 
form of the Hottentot is slender and delicate, 
but their faces, unless in childhood, are 
so ngly as to be almost repulsive. 

Religion. — The greater part of the negro 
population are heathens or pagans ; the 
prevalent form of superstition is feticism — a 
kind of demon-worship. In their terrible 
religious ■ delusion, thousands of unhappy 
victims are sacrificed every year in a manner 
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truly revolting. Missionaries liave tried to 
turn these people from their ghastly customs, 
but with very little success. The Moham- 
medan religion has been disseminated by the 
Arabs among the races of Africa to a large 
extent, which has considei-ably improved their 
condition. In Abyssinia, a corrupt form of 
the Christian religion prevails among the 
people. Christian missionaries have done 
much to introduce civilization into Africa, but 
they have to encounter the evil effects of the 
conduct of so-called Christian traders, but 
all these and other obstacles would be effec- 
tually removed when once a direct communi- 
cation is established with interior regions 
under proper guarantee. 

Slave-trade} — The slave-trade is the 
greatest curse that ever befell the African 
continent. Great tracts of country have been 
depopulated, husbands and wives have been 
parted, children have been torn from their 
fond mothers, and have been treated by their 
tyrannical masters worse than the beasts of 
the field. In this horrible trade, crimes and 

* See " The Lost Continent," by Joseph Cooper. 
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cruelties of the moat revolting character 
have been committed with Impunity. Not- 
withstanding all the efforts of Great Britain 
and other powers, the slave-trade at tlie 
present time extends over the greater part of 
the northern, southern and central regions of 
Africa ; it covers an area nearly equal to that 
of the whole of Europe. The loss which it 
inflicts annually on the population of Africa 
is estimated at 1,000,000. The principal 
countries for which and by which the present 
African slave-trade is carried on are Turkey, 
Egypt, Persia, Tunis, Morocco, and Mada^ 
gascar. Until legitimate commerce is estab- 
lished with the interior, it is vain to hope for 
the slightest decrease in that most abominable 
traffic. Honest trade carried on with the 
interior would soon teach the natives that 
their time would be more profitably employed 
in cultivating the products which would be 
readily taken in exchange for European mer- 
chandise instead of this nefarious trade. A 
direct contact with the civilized world would 
improve them socially and religiously. 
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Boundaries and Extent. — Soudan, a region 
which has attracted the attention of ancient 
and modem nations, is a general name given 
to the most important portion of Central 
Africa. It is bounded on the east by 
Kordofan, on the south by Equatorial Africa, 
on the west by the Kong mountains, and on the 
north by the Sahara desert. The area of 
Soudan is approximately estimated at 631,000 
square mUes, or about five times the area of the 
British Isles. 

Discoveries. — From the earliest times Sou- 
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dan attracted attention as being the country 
through which the famous Niger flowed, and 
on whose banks the great city of Timbuctoo, 
of the wealth of which vague accounts had 
reached the shores of the Mediterranean, was 
reputed to be situated. To ascertain the 
coTirae of this river, arid to reach this cele- 
brated city, were the leading objects of all 
who engaged iu the enterprise of African 
discovery. 

In the year 1618, an English company 
was formed for the purpose of opening 
up a communication with Timbuctoo, and 
not long afterwards a similar company was 
formed in France. For a century and a 
half the two nations continued to compete 
with each other in the enterprise, the English 
trying to make their way up the River Gambia, ' 
which they imagined to be the outlet of the 
Niger — the French, on the other hand, per- 
severing along the Senegal, It was clearly 
ascertained, however, that neither the Senegal 
nor the Gambia could be identical with the 
Niger. 

There were several opinions regarding 
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this river ; some held that the Niger did not 
flow into the sea at all, but terminated in 
some great marsh or lake in the interior 
of Africa, resembling the Caspian Sea, while 
others believed that the Niger was identical 
with the Nile. The honour of discovering 
this celebrated river was reserved to Mungo 
Park, who beheld the Niger with infinite 
joy on the 21st of July, 1796, at Sego, glit- 
tering to the morning sun, as broad as the 
Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly 
eastward. The course of the Niger was 
ascert.auied by Richard Lander in the year 
1830. 

InlB22,Denhamand Clapperton made a suc- 
cessful journey to Soudan across the desert ; 
after them, Laing and Caillie penetrated this 
region, adding considerably to our geographi- 
cal knowledge of Soudan ; but the most ex- 
tensive and thorough exploration o£ Soudan 
yet made was that accomplished by Dr. 
Earth in the years 1850-55. He gives a full 
and trustworthy account of the natural pro- 
ductions, the political and commercial rela- 
tions, the languages and affinities of the 
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tribes, and their religious and moral condition, 
such as no previous traveller had the oppor- 
tunity or the necessary qualifications to 
give. 

Physical Features. — Soudan is divided by 
geographers into three physical regions, — 
First, the basin of the Niger, as far down as 
the town of Benin; second, the district 
around Lake Chad; third, the partially -ex- 
plored country between Lake Chad and the 
Upper Nile. 

The first of these lies between the Kong 
mountains and the Sahara, and is for the 
most part a level plain of moderate eleva- 
tion. The district around Lake Chad is low 
and level, very little o£ it being over 1000 
feet above the level of the sea, while Lake 
Chad is only about 800 feet. The basin 
of the Chadda, the great Central African 
tributary of the Niger, the lake, and the delta 
of the Niger, is mountainous — Mount Alan- 
tika attaining an elevation of about 10,000 
feet. The third region, embracing Waday and 
Darfur, is said to be hilly and sterile, and to 
jsend its drainage to Lake Fittri to the east of 
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Lake Chad. It is said that neither of these 
lakes have any outlets, their waters being 
absorbed. In the rainy season these lakes 
cover a large area, but in the dry season they 
are much less. The entire length of the 
Niger, including windings, is estimated 
at 3500 miles. It was supposed, by ancient 
and even modem geographers, to be the 
upper branch of the Nile. Some started the 
notion that the Niger was distinct from 
the NUe, and that it emptied itself in a 
great inland sea, but the mystery of the 
Niger was at last solved by Mungo Park 
iu 1796, and by Lander in 1830. The Niger 
has its rise in the Kong mountains due north 
of Cape Palmas, and flows in a north-easterly 
direction as far as Kabara the port of Timbuo- 
too, at which it makes a great bend and flows 
southward to the Gulf of Guinea, which ib 
enters by several channels forming a delta. 
This river encompasses the whole of the 
outbem half of North-Central Africa, in- 
cluding countries densely populated and of 
great productive capabilities. On its upper 
course it has many back-waters, and in one 
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place it forms Lake Debu. It lias several 
tributaries in its course ; the largest is the 
River Cbadda, which has its rise somewhere 
in Adamawa. The Niger is rendered unfit for 
navigation near its mouth, on account of 
rapids and the unhealthiness of its banks ; but 
a great part of its upper course and lower 
course is navigable, and the natives are con- 
tinually making voyages with merchandise 
for the markets on its banks : indeed, it forms 
the great highway between Timbuctoo on 
the northern curve, and Yowaru, Jenni, 
Sananding and Sego in the west, and Gogo, 
Say, Sokoto, and Kano, in the east. The 
Niger inundates its banks like the Nile. 
According to the most accurate information, 
it continues to rise every year until the end 
of December or the beginning of January, 
and does not begin to decrease before 
February, while its eastern branch, as well 
as the lower course of the Niger, exactly as 
with the Nile, reaches its highest level by 
the end of August, and decreases steadily 
in the course of October. 

Tkz Climate of Soudan is generally healthy. 
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In some parts it is extremely hot during the 
dry season, which continues from March till 
June, when the thermometer stands at about 
100 degrees in the shade. The rains in the 
central and eastern portion of the country are 
neither so incessant nor so heavy as on the 
West Coast. 

The population of Soudan is estimated at 
38,800,000 souls, composed chiefly of Fella- 
tabs and Mandingoes. 

The Mandingo people are supposed by 
some to have originally emigrated from 
Egypt ; their language and the Coptic, being 
somewhat similar, would seem to strengthen 
this view. These tribes show more capacity 
for improvement than any other negro na- 
tion; theyposses swell- organized governments, 
and have their public schools, which are 
well-conducted. Agriculture has been care- 
fully pursued by them ; and in manufactures, 
especially in weaving and dyeing cloth, and 
tanning leather, and working iron, they are 
well skilled. Their merchants are enterprising 
and industrious ; they wore the first of the 
pure Africans to embrace Islam, and are 
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still zealous upholders of that faith. In 
character and temperament they are cheerful, 
inquisitive, credulous, and fond of flattery; 
their women are kept in absolute slavery, and 
the husbands frequently beat them for the 
most trivial faults. They are much inferior 
to the Fellatahs in this respect and in general 
civilization. Their language, which is written 
in Arabic, is the richest and most poetical 
of all the negro dialects. They are great 
travellers, and are intimately acquainted with 
theinterior of Africa. They practise polygamy, 
but a separate hut is provided for each wife. 
The villages and towns are each possessed 
of a market-place and a mosque. The dress 
of the men consists of a coat, trousers, and 
sandals, while the women wear pieces of 
cloth wrapped round the body or fastened to 
the figure by a belt or a sash. Their wedr 
dings are made the occasion of great festivity. 
They are passionately fond of music ; and 
they who sing and recite poetry form one 
professional class, while those who tell stories 
form the other .^ 

The FeUatahs are the most powerful tribes 
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in Soudan. Their influence now extends from 
the AtlantiQ Ocean in the west, to Bomu and 
Adamawa in the east, and from the Sahara 
in the north to the Bight o£ Benni in the 
south, embracing a territory equal in extent 
to one-tenth of the whole African continent, 
and as large as a quarter of Europe. They 
are conspicuous for their noble bearing and 
fine features, resembling the people of Asia 
Minor and Central and Eastern Europe, 
while they display similar intelligence and 
poetical feeling. Their colour is a rich brown, 
not often deeper than that of Spaniards or 
Portuguese. Some, however, of these natives 
are black, with smooth hair ; others of the 
lowest class are greyish-black. In their 
disposition they are grave and reserved, with 
capacity for the most fanatical enthusiasm. 
Great numbers lead a pastoral life, wandering 
in the midst of settled tribes ; a larger number 
are engaged in agriculture and commerce. 
Their language has no relation with the 
dialects of the neighbouring tribes. These 
people are interesting to the historical student 
as having enacted within this century on 
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the plains of Africa something of the part 
played so formidably by the Arabians in Asia 
under Mohammed. They are scattered 
throughout Soudan, and wherever they go 
they make their influence felt. United under 
fanatical religious leaderships they have 
conquered a Mohammedan empire, the most 
powerful in the interior of Africa. Many of 
their tribes are tributaries to those among 
whom they reside; others nomadic and 
independent, connected with no government 
X)T settled society. 

As preachers of Islamism the Fellatahs 
have undoubtedly advanced the progress 
of civilization among the pagan tribes of 
Africa ; for Mohammedanism, to a certain 
degree, restrains brutal passions, does away 
with human sacrifices, cultivates learning, and 
substitutes the sense of personal dignity and 
the belief in an immovable beneficent Provi- 
dence, with the feeling of a membership in a 
vast community of believers, for the low habits, 
■superstitious beliefs, and isolated selfishness 
of pagan tribes. It has aided, too, to a 
certain extent, in checking slavery and the 
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slave-trade, for the civil code of the Koran 
forbida the enslaving of a man bom of free 
parents and professing the Mohammedan 
rehgion ; and in no case can a Mohammedan 
be reduced to slavery. The Fellatahs have 
made use of this proclamation of liberty to the 
slave in their wars with other African states 
with great effect. The Fellatah empires, 
though holding loosely together at the present 
time, are still formidable, and must be the 
great instruments to Europeans for improving 
Central Africa. Although remarkably in- 
telligent and eager for knowledge they have 
as yet no alphabet. They make use of the 
Arabic in writing, and those of them who 
have made pilgrimage to Mecca and to the 
Barbary States bring back Arabic books with 
them, which are eagerly read and studied. The 
learned among them frequently migrate for a 
time, and hire themselves to the various sultans 
and rulers in the north. This they do purely in 
pursuit of knowledge and for a competence 
which will enable them to give themselves up 
to a life of study; and when they have 
secured this, they return to their own country. 
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Soudan is the beloved home o£ the negro, 
and there he is to be seen at his best. He is 
far from being the miserable and degenerate 
creature which many writers and the slave- 
owners in all times and countries have tried 
to make him out to be. Generations of bon- 
dage and cruel treatment have no doubt de- 
graded multitudes of them ; but in his own 
country, and under favourable circumstances, 
the negro is no despicable member of the 
human family. Inferior to the Caucasian 
race in mental endowment, he is nearly their 
equal in physical strength and endurance ; 
he is unquestionably less liable to disease, and 
can bear hardship better. He is certainly 
superior to the aborigines of America and 
Australia. We cannot therefore speak of 
the negroes of Soudan as savages. They have 
not invented the art of writing, and do not 
possess an alphabet, or even the hieroglyphic ^ 
of other semi-civilized nations, but they have 
made considerable attainments in the useful 
arts, and in agriculture and various manufac- 
tures they show considerable skill. Open up 
for him a direct communication, and thus 
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enable him to meet the demand which this 
will occasion for the products of his country 
in the usual exchanges of commerce, and his 
position in the social scale will be at once 
raised. He is characteristically fond of gain, 
and this love of acquisition will aid his 
development considerably. His fortitude 
under affliction is worthy of the emulation of 
more civilized races. He is frugal and tem- 
perate, but on occasions of festivity, palm- 
wine, toddy or pombe-beer made from corn 
and various other vegetable products, is 
drunk to excess ; but the effects of these 
unfrequent debauches are not serious. He is 
fond of oratory, and, when roused by strong 
excitement, expresses himself with much feel- 
ing and energy. Less the creature of impulse 
than the nativeof America, his temperament is 
more regular and his passions less violent. 
The women are docile, industrious, and 
with all their hard work, healthy and prolific. 
Under favourable circumstances they give a 
ready ear to the doctrines of Christianity. 
The success which has attended Islamism 
might help to convince us that these millions 
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could readily be Christianized were men and 
means adequate to the importance of the 
undertaking forthcoming. 

Manners and. Customs. — The Fellatahs rise 
at daybreak, wash, say their prayers, count 
their beads for about half-an-hour, and then 
chew a kola-nut; after which they sip a 
quantity of senkie (a preparation of dourra- 
flowers, flour and milk or water). At 10 
a.m. boiled rice is served with melted butter. 
They then pay visits or lounge in the shade, 
hear the news, say prayers, and count their 
beads till sunset, when they take a meal 
pudding, with a Uttle stewed meiat or a few 
small fish ; they then retire to rest. During 
the spring and harvest, the proprietors of 
estates ride out to their different slave 
villages (they enslave inferior negroes to 
look after their grain, cotton, and indigo 
plantations) or visit the places where 
they have their cattle. The wives of the 
principal people are occupied in directing the 
female slaves in their work, cooking their 
husbands' food, cleaning and spinning cotton, 
and dressing their hair, teeth, or eyebrows 
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and eyelastes, which take up no little time. 
They also take charge of sending the females 
to market, to sell their spare cotton, senkie, 
millet-cakes fried in butter and fried fish. 
Fish are usually caught by the young male 
slaves. Much time is spent in receiving and 
paying visits, for they are great gossips, and 
are allowed more liberty than the generality 
of Mohammedau women. The dress of the 
men is a red cap, with a blue silk tassel; 
a white turban, a fold of which projects and 
shades the eyes — -another fold can be brought 
over the whole face ; and in the open air 
their faces are nearly always covered, save 
an opening for the eyes and mouth. A white 
shirt, a white robe, and trousers trimmed 
with silk, usually red or green, and a pair of 
sandals or boots, complete the toilet. When 
travelling, they wear over the turban a broad- 
brimmed straw hat. This is the dress of the 
better classes; the poorer people wear the 
same character of dress, only the material is 
inferior. Most of them carry a sword or a 
weapon of defence. The dress of the women 
consists of a cloth striped with blue, white. 
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and red, which falls as low as the ankles ; 
silver rings in the ears, about one inch and a 
half in diameter ; bracelets of horn, glass, 
brass, copper, or silver, according to the 
quality of the wearer ; round the neck, beads 
and strings of coral ; round the ankles, brass, 
copper, or sUver, and sometimes rings on the 
toes as well as on the fingers. The fashion- 
able ornament is a Spanish dollar, soldered 
fast to a ring. The poorer women have 
pewter, brass, and copper earrings. The 
hair is genei-ally turned up like a crest on the 
top of the head, with something like a pig- 
tail hanging down from each extremity, a 
little before the ears. Some of the Tellatah 
women have the hair frizzed out at the 
ends all round the head like a riband ; this 
and all the plaited parts are well smeared 
over with indigo ; the razor is applied to 
smooth all uneven places, and to give a high 
and fine arch to the forehead ; they thin the 
eyebrows to a fine line, which with eyelashes 
are rubbed over with pounded lead-ore — ^this 
is done by drawing a small pen that has 
been dipped in the ore over them ; the teeth 
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are dyed with the kola-nut, and a root of 
ahining red colour ; the hands and feet, the 
toe and the finger-naila are stained over with 
henna. A lady thus equipped is fit to appear 
in the best society. The looking-glass, which 
they often use, is a circular piece of metal, 
about one inch and a half in diameter, set in 
a small skin box. 

Their marriages are celebrated without any 
pomp or noiae. The bride is always con- 
sulted by her parents, but a refusal on her 
part is unknown. The dowry given by a 
man of good condition may be said to consist 
of young female slaves, carved and mounted 
calabashes or gourds filled with dourra and 
rice, cloths fi)r the loins, bracelets, and the 
equipage of her wallet, one or two large 
wooden mortars for beating corn, stones for 
grinding, &c. These are carried in pro- 
cession on the heads of her female slaves, 
when she first goes to her husband's house. 
They always bury their dead behind the house 
which the deceased occupied while living. 
All the relatives and friends" of the deceased 
visit the head of his family and sit awhile 
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with the bereaved party. If the husband 
dies, the widows return to the house of their 
parents or other near relative with the 
property each took with her when married. 

The slaves of the Fellatahs are generally 
well treated. They labour for their master 
from daybreak until noon, the remainder of ■ 
the time being at their own disposal. They 
are encouraged to marry, and have small 
pieces of land allotted to them, which they 
cultivate for their own use. During the 
harvest they get a certain portion of grain, 
which they can either use or sell. Although 
allowed so much leisure time, the slave is 
always at the command of his master, and 
goes to war with or for him when ordered. 
The children of slaves belong to the master 
of the parents; when young, they act as herds- 
men. ■ The domestic slaves are' allowed the 
same food as the members of the family, and are 
as nearly as possible on an equal footing with 
them. Slaves are either purchased or are 
captured in war. 

In some parts of Soudan an old man's 
death is celebrated with a dance; for if a 
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person in old age dies, his death is considered 
a cause of satisfaction and mirth, while that 
of a young man is lamented with tears. In- 
oculation for the small-pox is practised by 
some tribes in the south. 

The negro's mode of courtship is at once 
simple and business-like. A negro pays bis 
addresses to a ^rl ; and if, after a short ac- 
quaintance, he fancies she will answer his pur- 
pose, he simply gives or sends a smalt present 
to the parents, who rarely raise any obstacle to 
baulk his wishes, whereupon the female quits 
her father's house and resides as long as she 
lives with her suitor. The com'tship of a 
Mohammedan is carried on in much the same 
fashion, with the addition of reading the 
fatha or marriage settlement. When they 
get tired of each other, the fatha is again 
read, and the couple part for ever with as 
much coolness and unconcern as if they had 
been utter strangers to each other, a custom 
said to be greatly relished by every one, and 
not attended by any unpleasant consequences. 
They have less of sentiment in love affairs than 
Europeans ; they have no stolen interviews. 
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no rambling in verdant fields, no affectionate 
squeezes of the hand, no language of the 
eyes, no refined feeling, no moonlight 
reveries; all is conducted in the most un- 
poetical and business-like way imaginable, 
and is considered in the light of one of their 
least important concerns — the lover merely 
saying to his intended bride, " Should jou 
like to become my wife, my dear ? " to which 
the, lady rephes, "I have no objection." 
" Then come and live with me," he retorts. 
Then from that hour the couple reside together. 
This is the beginning and the end of their 
courtship, and a refusal on the part of the lady 
to embrace the proposal is never heard of. 

In the neighbourhood of Lake Chad a 
marriage ceremony fills a whole week. The 
first day is dedicated to feasting on a favourite 
paste called hakia ; second day to paste 
made of millet with an immense quantity of 
pepper ; third to the common dish of Sar- 
ghum, with a little fish sauce, if possible ; the 
fourth day the emblems of virginity are 
taken away; fifth day the bride is placed 
on a mat, from which she rises and sits down 
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seven times; the next day, which must be 
Friday, her female friends wash her head while 
singing, and in the evening she is placed on a 
horse and brought to the house of the 
bridegroom, and becomes a wife. The 
amusements of the Mohammedan negroes 
consist chiefly of poetry, music and dancing. 
Their bards are numerous and are divided 
into two classes. The first or highest class ' 
recount the deeds of former great warriors, 
and always accompany the chiefs in their 
wars to inspire the fighting-men with courage 
and fortitude. The other class are religious 
fanatics, and traverse the country, singing 
hymns and directing the performance of 
religious ceremonies. Their musical instru- 
ments are : the koonting, a sort of guitar with 
three strings ; the horro, a large harp with 
eighteen strings ; the semhing^ a small harp 
with seven strings ; the calafon, an instrument 
composed of twenty pieces of hard wood of 
different lengths, with the shells pf gourds 
underneath to increase the sound; the tang- 
tang, a drum open at the lower end ; and, 
lastly, the tahala, a large drum commonly 
used to spread an alarm through the 
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country. Besides tbese they make use 
of small flutes, bow-strings, elephants' teeth 
hollowed, and small bells ; and at all their 
dances and concerts clapping of hands appears 
to constitute a necessary part of their chorus. 
Dancing and especially athletic exercises 
occupy a large portion of their time. A 
wresthng-match is conducted as follows : — 
The spectators arrange themselves in a 
circle, leaving the intermediate space for the 
wrestlers, who are strong young men, full of 
emulation, and accustomed from their infancy 
to this sort of exertion. Being stripped of 
their clothing, except a pair of short drawers, 
and having their skin anointed with oU or 
vegetable butter, the combatants approach 
each other on all-fours, parrying with and 
occasionally extending a hand for some time, 
till at length one of them springs and catches 
his rival by the knee. Great dexterity and 
judgment are now displayed, but superior 
strength does not decide the contest. The 
combatants are animated and regulated in 
.their actions by the music of a drum. The 
wrestling is succeeded by a dance, in which 
many performers- assist. Every performer is 
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provided with little bells, which are fastened 
to their lega and arms. The drum regulates 
their motions. It ia beaten with a crooked 
stick, which the drummer holds in his right 
hand, occasionally using his left to deaden the 
sound, and thus vary the music. The drum 
is likewise applied on these occasions to keep 
order among the spectators by imitating 
the sound of certain Mandingo sentences ; 
for example, when the wrestling-match is 
about to begin, the drummer strikes what 
is understood to signify " Sit all down," upon 
which the spectators immediately seat them- 
selves ; and when the combatants are to begin, 
he strikes, " Take hold, take hold ! " 

There are great annual festivals held 
throughout the greatest parts of Soudan. 
They partake of a military and religious 
character. The following is an account 
by Dr. Barth, an eye-witness of one which 
took place in the capital of Bornu ; — On 
the day of the great festival, the common 
people put on their best dresses, and it is a 
custom in large establishments that servants 
receive a new shirt on this day. In the 
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morning of the festival the streets were 
crowded with men on foot and on horseback, 
passing to and fro, all dressed in their best. 
It had been reported that the sheikh was to say 
prayers in the mosque, but it was soon dis- 
covered that he was to pray outside the town. 
As large troops of horsemen were leaving it 
through the north gate, at the same time, 
several cavalcades were seen coming from 
various quarters, consisting of oflScers, each 
with his squadron of from 100 to 200 
horsemen, all in the most gorgeous attire, 
particularly the heavy cavalry, the greater 
part being dressed in a thick stuffed coat, 
over which were worn several tobes of all 
sorts of colours and designs, and their 
heads were covered with a helmet very , 
nearly like our knights in the middle ages, 
but of Hghter metal, and ornamented with the 
most gaudy feathers. Their horses were 
covered aU over with thick clothing of various- 
coloured stripes, consisting of three pieces, 
leaving nothing but the feet exposed, the 
front of the head being protected and adorned 
by a metal plate. Others were dressed in a 
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coat of mail. The ligtter cavalry were only 
dresaed in two or three showy tobes, and 
small white or colom-ed caps ; but the 
oflScers and more favoured attendants wore 
burnouses of finer or coarser quality, and 
generally of a red or yellow colour, slung in a 
picturesque manner round the upper part of 
their body, so that the inner wadding of 
richly-coloured silk was most exposed to view. 
AU these dazzling cavalcades, amongst whom 
some excellent horses were seen prancing 
along, were moving towards the northern 
gate, while the troop of the sheikh himself, 
who had been staying in the western town, 
was coming from the south-west. The sight 
of this troop, at least from a little distance, 
was really magnificent. The troop was led 
by a number of horsemen ; then followed the 
Hvery slaves with their matchlocks, and 
behind them rode the sheikh, dressed as 
usual in a white bnmouse as a token of 
religious character, but wearing round his 
head a red shawl. He was followed by four 
magnificent chargers clothed in silk of various 
colours. That of the first horse was striped 
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■white and yellow, but the second white and 
brown, that of the third white and light green, 
and that of the forirth was white and cherry- 
red. This was certainly the most interesting 
and grandest part of the procession. Behind 
followed four large ensigns of the sheikh, 
and the four smaller ones of the musketeers, 
and then a numerous body of horsemen. 
This cavalcade of the sheikh now joined the 
other troops, and the whole body proceeded 
to a place about a mile from the town. Here 
the sheikh's tent was pitched, consisting of 
a cupola of considerable dimensions with blue 
and white stripes, with curtains one half red 
and the other white. These curtains were 
only half closed. In this tent the sheikh 
himself, the vizier, and the first courtiers 
were praying, while the numerous body of 
horsemen and men on foot were grouped 
around in the most picturesque and imposing 
variety. There were at least 3000 horsemen 
present, and from 6000 to 7000 armed men 
on foot — the latter partly armed with bow 
and arrow. There were besides a great 
number of spectators. The cerfflnony did 
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not last long, and as early as nine o'clock 
the ganga summoned all the chiefs to mount, 
and the dense mass of human beings began 
to disperse, and entered the town by the 
western gate. 

Religion and Education. — All the tribes of 
Soudan are mostly Mohammedans. It ap- 
pears that this religion was introduced into 
this countiy as early as the seventh century, 
and since that time it has made a marked and 
steady progress, and improved the condition 
of those races to a very great extent, wher- 
ever Islamism made its appearance. The 
abnormal religious practice 'of sacrificing 
human beings has disappeared, and has 
welded the tribes into political states of con- 
siderable magnitude. At some period there 
appeared among the people of Soudan religious 
reformers, unfurling the sacred banner of their 
faith, and who with their fanatical followers 
formed new empires upon the ruins of the 
kingdoms they pulled down in their religious 
zeal. Othman, the founder of Sokoto and 
Gando, was the ablest and most energetic of 
these reformers. He commenced his career 
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in 1802, and he fired his followers with the 
highest rehgious enthusiasm by hia poetio 
effusions. The following may serve as a 
specimen of his genius ; — 

God, the Lon], He excels all Id superiority: 

He is greater than you, Ahmed; (Mobammeil) 

His light illumines the whole earth. 

I praise the Lord God, who sent His blessing. 

He seDt Mohammed to all His creatures. 

His light shines over all His creatures. 

The light of His intelligence, as well as tliat of sight, all 

comprising; 
tbe splendour of Imam of the Faithful reaches erery* 

where; 
all the splendour of the holy men aud of the prophets, 
aud when sun and moon unite all that is splendid, 
their light does not reach His resplendence. 
God blessed Abraham among the whole of His creatures. 
Moses obtained eloquence among mankind. ' 
To Jesus was given strength and spirit. 
Thou bast obtained a sight of Him (of God) ; 
thou hast obtained eloquence and authority. 
God has distinguished Adam among all mankind. 
Thus Noah and Abraham were distinguished in all their 

dealings; 
Kurlsb H^heen in their dwellings. 
By God thou hast been distinguished over all God's . 

creatures. 
All the creatures of God, in heaven and on earth, bless 
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All the creatoreg of God, in heayen and on earth, praise 

thee: 
alt the creatures of God, in heaven and on earth, salute 

thee; 
all the creatures of God, in heaven and on earth, do 

homage to thee: 
all that ie blessed in creation ia blessed throngb thee, 
all those who have been distinguished among the 
creatures have been distinguished on thj account; 
All that has been created has been created through thy 

On account of thj blessing have I come to thee. 
for Huch a purpose have I addressed thee. 
May God hear tby prayer through thy grace. 

The Mohammedans of these regions esta- 
blish schoola in every town and village, where 
children are taught reading and writing 
Arabic. The Koran forms the principal text- 
book. Everyone, whether pagan or Moham- 
medan, is instructed in the tenets of the 
prophet; the Mohammedan priests fix a 
bias in the minds, and form the character 
of their young disciples^ which ia not easily 
removed in after-life. The children are docile 
and submissive. It ia to be deplored that 
they do not receive better instruction, and a 
pure religion. The time may not be fiir 
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distant when this country will be opened to 
the beneficent influence of the Gospel. The 
male children of the great are sent to a town 
at some distance from that where their parents 
reside, to receive their education, and there 
they usually reside in the house of a friend, 
with a teacher to attend them. Those of 
the middle and lower classes send their 
children to the schools, which they attend for 
an hour at daybreak and another at sunset, 
reading their Arabic lessons simultaneously. 
They are required to get their lesson by heart 
before the writing is washed ofE the board on 
which it is written. 

Governmmt. — A feudal form of govern- 
ment prevails in a great part of Western 
Boudan ; in the central, under the power of 
Fellatahs, it is more of the republican type ; 
Bomu is elective ; in Bagirmi, Waday and 
Songhay, it is more despotical. Every state 
is divided into a great number of provinces, 
each ruled by a governor, who is appointed by 
the king or sultan of each empire. These 
governors administer justice, and from their 
decisions there is seldom any appeal. Each 
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governor has the army and police of hia pro- 
vince under hig immediate command. Some- 
times they direct their power against their 
master. 

Slave-trade. — Notwithstanding the efforts 
that have been made to abolish the slave- 
trade in Soudan this infamous trade is still 
carried on to a large extent. Expeditions 
are continually organized against the pagan 
states to capture slaves for the dealers from 
the north. In every large city in Soudan these 
poor unfortunate creatures are led about the 
towns and offered for sale in famished bands, 
as if they were cattle fi-om these markets ; 
they are marched over the desert.many of them 
perishing on their journey, and their bleached 
bones strewed over the ground strike terror 
into the traveller. From accounts, it appears 
that the natives of Soudan treat their domestic 
slaves pretty well, especially if they embrace 
their Mohammedan faith, but the sufferings 
of pagan slaves defy description. It would be 
difficult to make an estimate of the annual 
number torn from their homes and sent across 
the desert for the supply of the Mohammedan 
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countries ; but we find that provinces of every 
empire in Soudan are supposed to supply a 
certain number of slaves to the sultans every 
year. In Appendix IV. will be found an able 
summary of the slave question, kindly supplied 
to me by Mr. Joseph Cooper ; but every one 
interested in this subject should read his 
excellently written book entitled " The Lost 
Continent." This work gives a trustworthy 
account of slavery all over the world. 



S BUTE AT WOEK, 
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PRODUCTIONS OF SOTJDAN. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Botaoj' — Animal — Mineral — Political Divisions of 
Soudan, 

The recent researches of several emioent 
travellers have added considerably to our 
store of knowledge of the botanical, animal, 
and mineral wealth of Soudan. These are 
regions of vast natural resources, which still 
remain undeveloped, not from want of energy 
and enterprise on the part of the thirty-eight 
millions of people who inhabit them, but 
from want of direct intercourse with the 
civilized world. They would gladly exchange 
their raw material for our manufactures, if 
they had an opportunity for doing so ; but 
the present tedious and expensive system of 
transit renders a great part of their valuable 
produce useless. Soudan is a well-watered 
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country, and produces all kinds of vegetation 
in great abundance, dense forests of valuable 
timber, and a great variety of fruit-trees 
found all over the country. I shall devote 
this chapter to a general description of the 
most important and interesting products of 
Soudan. 

Botany. — The butter-tree, one of the most 
remarkable trees in the world, abounds over a 
great portion of this country. It resembles 
the American oak. Its fruit, when dried in 
the sun and boiled in water yields what is 
called vegetable butter, and that is said to be 
richer in flavour than the best butter made 
from cows' milk, and will keep for a whole 
year without salt. The natives carefuUy 
collect its fruit, and the butter, when prepared, 
forms a staple article of inland trade. 

Cotton. — The people of Soudan are great 
cotton growers, which they weave, dye, and 
manufacture into shirts. 

Mimosa. — This tree is found all over Soudan. 
The charcoal prepared from it is used for 
making powder. 

Gherrit. — The general appearance of the 
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fruit of this tree ia like that of the tamarind. 
It ia a very important medicine, especially 
for dysentery. The same tree is essential for 
preparing the water-skins— that most neces- 
sary article for crossing the desert. 

The tamarind-tree is met with all over this 
country ; it attains a height of from thirty to 
forty feet, and is a beautiful object ; its leaves 
are pinnate, and are not placed opposite each 
other on the stem, but are alternately on 
either side. Bach leaf has from twenty to 
thirty leaflets, and fragrant flowers with thin 
petals ; the pods, which grow when the flowers 
have fallen, are about as thick as a man's 
finger, and contain many small seeds. The 
pods are filled with a sweet reddish-black 
pulp ; this pulp, now principally brought to 
England from India, is mixed with its seeds 
and fibre, and then has the consistency of 
a jelly. The wood is of exceeding hardness 
and of great beauty. 

The baobab or the breadfruit-tree. — Of 
all the trees of Soudan, this is the most 
magnificent. It does not rise to a great height. 
Very few specimens reach an altitude of 100 
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feet. Its diameter, however, exceeds that of 
any other known tree. Many specimens have 
been seen over 100 feet in circumference. 
The trunk rises like a dwarf tower to a 
height of from twenty to thirty feet, and 
then throws out branches, as thick themselves 
as great trees, to a distance of 100 feet — their 
extremities bending towards the ground. It 
is covered with a mass of dark green leaves, 
amid which the splendid white flowers, hang- 
ing to peduncles of a yard in length, afford a 
fine contrast. The bruised leaves of this tree 
are eaten by the natives with their daily food, 
and are found invaluable for diarrhoea, fevers, 
&c. The fruit is the size of the citron, and is 
eaten with or without sugar. The juice is 
greatly relished as a beverage, and this also 
is said to be an excellent remedy for fevers. 
The monkey tribes in all their varieties are 
seen busy with the ftTiit, in the midst of their 
ceaseless gambols and chatter. The baobab 
is said to reach the greatest age of any tree ; 
it is stated that some live for thousands of 
years. It is noted for its extraordinary 
vitality. The bark may be regularly stripped 
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off, to be made into ropes, nets for fishing, 
or clothing, and it ia speedily renewed. 
Specimens have been found flourishing in full 
splendourwith the inside of the trunk hollowed 
out into a chamber, which could house a 
score of people. One half of the trunk may 
be cut or burnt away, but so long as it has 
a connexion with the roots, it continues to 
flourish and to yield fruit. Native villages 
are often built round a huge baobab; and 
under its far-spreading branches, which form 
an agreeable shelter from the rays of the sun, 
is the place of assemblage where all the pubhc 
business is transacted. The circuit described 
by the extremities of the lowest range of 
branches- is fenced round so that none but 
those privileged to attend those meetings can 
intrude. 

Kajiji is plentiful. The root of this plant 
is about the size of a nut. The natives use 
it in a most extensive way for perfuming 
themselves. Elastic gum-trees and large and 
beautiful fig-trees abound, and spread their 
shade all round. Gonda-bush bears a most 
delicious fruit, richly deserving to be called 
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the cream-apple ; it affords the greatest relief 
after along day's journey. 

The kola-nut is one of the greatest luxuries 
of Soudan, and is also a most important 
article of trade. Possessing this, the natives 
do not feel the want of coffee, which they 
might so easily cultivate to any extent. The 
trees on which the nut grows, of which there 
are several varieties, attain a height of about 
forty feet ; the bark of the tree is smooth, 
and the leaves entire. After the flower is 
shed, one and sometimes two pods, each 
containing several nuts, make their appear- 
ance. The leaves are about eight inches long, 
and the flower of the best-known variety is a 
pale yellow, spotted with purple. A small 
piece of one of the seeds or nuts is chewed 
before a meal as a promoter of digestion. 

The sugar-cane grows wild in several parts 
of Soudan. A native living in the neighbour- 
hood of Sokoto has a plantation of it, and 
boiling-houses, on a small scale, for extracting 
the sugar. Tobacco is grown to a consider, 
able extent in some places. Date and a 
variety of other palms flourish in most parts 
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of this country. Indigo of the finest quality 
is cultivated on a very extensive scale. 

Bice. — In the low-lying parts of Soudan, rice 
is produced in great abundance, and could be 
cultivated to any extent in most parts of the 
country. The natives engage in agriculture 
over the whole of Soudan, though the plough 
is an implement unknown to them. They 
irrigate the land by artificial process. Several 
kinds of grain are grown, such as wheat, 
maize, barley, and millet. In some places the 
produce of the field is stored in large granaries 
raised on poles, as a security against vermin. 
If these people had roads by which they 
could exportthese productions to theEuropean 
markets, the cultivation would be more ex- 
tensive than it is at present. The productive 
capabilities of the country are such that, 
were it once opened. up, the supply of native 
produce for these markets would be almost 
unlimited. 

The game of these regions is abundant, 

consisting chiefly of antelopes, gazelles, hares, 

very large partridges, small grouse, wild 

" ducks, geese, snipes and pigeons, of which 300 
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can be purcliased at their markets for 4«. 2(i. ; 
also the ostrich, the flesh of which is much 
esteemed ; pelicans, cranes in great mim- 
bers, with a variety of other large birds 
of the crane species, are also found in the 
marshes. The woods abound with the guinea- 
fowl. 

Wild Animals. — Lions, panthers, tiger-cat, 
leopard, hysDna, jackal, fox, and hosts of 
monkeys are found in the forests. The 
elephant is so numerous as to be seen near 
Lake Chad in droves of from 40 to 400. 
This noble animal is hunted and killed for 
the sake of his flesh, as well as the ivory of 
his tusk. The buffalo, the flesh of which is a 
delicacy, has a high game flavour. The 
crocodile and hippopotamus are numerous, 
and are both eaten ; the flesh of the crocodile 
is extremely fine, with a green, firm fat re- 
sembling the turtle. The giraffe is killed by 
buffalo hunters in the woods and marshy 
ground for the sake of both flesh and 
skin. 

Domestic Animate. — The beasts generally 
used for the transit of goods are the bullock 
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and the ass. A very fine breed of the latter 
is found in the Mundara valleys. A fat 
buUock can generally be purchased for 13^. 
Cameh are sometimes used by the natives for 
carrying goods, but not to any extent. They 
are exclusively used for crossing the desert. 
Horses are to be found all over Soudan, but 
they are used mostly for military purposes. 
The natives have improved the breed by in- 
troducing horses from Barbary and other 
countries. Sheep, goats, and homed cattle 
are reared in great numbers by the natives, 
and are sold very cheap throughout the 
country. A good sheep can be had for 2s. 

Minerals. — The chief mineral products 
are gold, iron, and copper. Gold is generally 
found in the rivers and streams. After the 
annual inundations have subsided, a great 
number of people are employed in collecting 
the mud which the streams have brought 
from the mountains. By an operation, some- 
what tedious, the email particles of gold are 
separated from the mud and sand with which 
they are incorporated. This operation con- 
sists in repeated washings, and is always 
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performed by the women. Sand and mud 
procured in tUa way are frequently dug 
in such veins of clay and earth as have 
been deposited by water at a more remote 
period. An industrious gold collector can 
gather as much in a single dry season as 
will maintain himself and family for a whole 
year. The gold collected, is bartered for 
European and other goods. It is also given 
in exchange for salt, which is a very scarce 
and valuable commodity in many parts of 
Soudan. A man who can afford in these 
regions to eat salt to his meat is considered 
rich. Iron of a good quality is found through- 
out the country, and the natives possess the 
art of smelting it, and turning it to many 
useful purposes. They erect smelting furnaces 
similar to those of our own country. Copper- 
mines are worked in Eastern Soudan. 

Political Divisions of Soudan. — Soudan is 
divided into a great number of independent ■ 
states, but those best known are eight in 
number. The area of Soudan is approxi- 
mately estimated at 631,000 square miles. 
The population is estimated at 33,800,000. 
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A Table of the Political Divisions of' Sotjdah. 



PaiKCIPAL EMPIBB8 ABO 
PBOTINCES. 


CHIBr TOWHS. 


POPTItATIOH. 


Bambarra, Empire of . 


•Sego. 


. 30,000 






11,000 




Jeiini. 


10.000 


Massiuft, Empire of . 


•HamdaAUhi 


20,000 


„ Capiial . . 


Towaru. 


20,000 




Timbuctoo. 


20,000 




Gundatu. 


10,000 


Songhay, Kingdom of 


•Gogo. 


8,000 




Ghergo. 


4,000 


Gando, Empire of . . 


•Gando. 


15,000 


Borg;u, Province of . 


Bou<8>. 


16,000 


Toriba 


Egga. 


20,000 


Sokoto, Empire of . . 


•Sokoto. 


80,000 


Kano, Province of . . 


Kano. ■ 


40,000 


Katsena „ . . 


Katiena. 


i 3,000 




Wnrna. 


13,000 


Adamawa .... 


Yolo. 


12,000 


Bornu, Empire of . . 


•Kuka. 


10,000 


Kanem, Province of . 






Musgu „ 






Bagirmi, Kingdom of . 


'Masena. 


20,000 


Waday ' 


•Abe.hr. 




Darfur, Province of ■ 


•Kobbe. 


6,000 



All marked thus (•) are Capital cities. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Deacription of Bambarra — Sego — Jenni — Sansanding — 
Yam i Da. 

The Empire of Bambarra is bounded on the 
south by the Kong mountains, on the north 
by the Sahara, on the east by Massina, and 
on the west by Senegambia. Bambarra was 
the first state of Soudan visited by Mungo 
Park on his celebrated journey. Here he 
first saw the fruits of native industry and 
civiHzation ; it was at Sego, the capital city of 
Bambarra, that he beheld with infinite joy the 
object of his search, the long-sought-for 
Niger. It was at this city, when he arrived 
hungry, weary, penniless, and in despair, 
that he was relieved by kind native women, 
who cheerfully supplied all his wants, and 
made him the subject of the following song : — 
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The loud wind roar'd, the rain fell fasl, 
The white maa yielded to the blast ; 
He eat him dowD beneath our tree, 
For weary and aad and faint was he. 
And ah, no wife or mother's care 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 
The Htorm is o'er, the tempest past, 
And Mercy's voice has hush'd the blast ; 
The wind is heard in whispers low, 
The while man far away must go ; 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Bemembrance of the negro's care. 

The Niger flows through the entire length 
of Bambarra in a north-easterly direction, 
and receives many tributaries in its course, 
fertilizing the surrounding country and ren- 
dering irrigation easy. Two crops of rice, 
corn, maize, and yams are raised every year 
throughout the greatest part of the country 
with comparative ease. It is favoured with 
a healthy climate, although the heat is great 
in some parts. The vine in its wild state is 
met with in Bambarra, and the country ia 
adorned with extensive forests of valuable 
timber. The cotton-tree and a variety of 
palms abound ; the invaluable butter-tree and 
the magnificent baobab are found everywhere. 
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Agriculture is diligently pursued by the 
people of Bambarra, and tobacco is extensively 
cultivated. They rear a number of domestic 
animals. The chief of them are homed cattle, 
sheep, goats, and excellent horses. 

In the southern districts, gold-dust and 
■ iron are the principal mineral products, and 
found in abundance. Salt is exceedingly scarce 
here, and, as elsewhere, is considered a great 
luxury. Their children suck a lump of salt 
with as much pleasure as an English child 
would sweets. They receive their supply of 
this valuable article from the Arabs and 
Berbers of the Sahara, who exchange it for 
gold and other products. The manufac- 
turing industry of the people of Bambarra 
forms a striking proof of the advancement of 
civilization in this part of the world. They 
"weave and dye cloth in a very creditable 
manner, and tan leather on an extensive 
scale. They particularly excel in the manu- 
facture of gold ornaments. Ttey also work 
ivory and iron. They carry on an exten- 
sive trade in European manufactures, which 
they receive by means of caravans crossing 
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the Sahara. The government is a nominal 
monarchy, but each governor or chief of a state 
acts almost independently. The population 
is approximately estimated at 3,000,000. The 
Mandingoes are the principal inhabitants, 
although several tribes of inferior negroes 
are scattered over the country. The greater 
part of the people have embraced the Mo- 
hammedan religion, and the pagan tribes 
are gradually giving in their adhesion to 
Islamism. 

Education forms the chief instrument by 
which zealous Mohammedan teachers spread 
their religion. Schools are established by 
them in every town and village. The only 
book used is the Koran. The young are 
instructed in its religion and laws, and taught 
to write the Arabic language. There are 
a large number of populous towns and villages 
in this country, but the most important in a 
commercial point of view are Sego, Sansan- 
ding, Jenni, and Yamiua. 

Sego is the capital of Bambarra. The 
view of this extensive city, the numerous 
canoes upon the river, the crowded popula- 
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tioni and the cultivated state of the surround- 
ing country, present altogether a prospect of 
civilization and magnificence that one would 
not expect to find in the bosom of Africa. 
Sego stands on both banks of the Niger, 
across which there is an important ferry for 
the transit of goods and people, and large 
numbers of boats and canoes are constantly 
making the passage. The streets are about 
twenty feet broad, and are kept remarkably 
clean. The most of the houses are well built, 
and many of the mosques, of which there are 
a large number, have considerable architec- 
tural pretensions. The houses are built of 
clay and are flat roofed; many of them 
are two stories high. The palace of the king 
is said to have accommodation for 2000 men 
and 600 horses. It is simply a series of 
houses surrounded by a clay wall. The 
towns are surrounded by mud walls. The 
country round is very carefully cultivated. 
The home and foreign trade of the place is 
considerable. The population is about 30,000. 
Sansanding is situated on the left bank of 
the Niger, about twenty miles north-east of 
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Sego, and contains a population of about 
11,000 souls. It has no pnblic buildings 
except the mosques, two of which, though 
built of mud, show an excellent style. The 
market is a large square, and various articles 
of merchandise are exposed for sale on stalls 
covered with mats to shade them from the 
sun. The market is crowded with people 
from morning to night. Some of the stalls 
contain nothing but beads, others indigo in 
balls, others Koussa and Jenni cloth. Some 
stalls have nothing but antimony in small 
bits, another with sulphur, and a third with 
copper and silver rings and bracelets. The 
merchants occupying the houses fronting the 
square sell scarlet and amber silks from 
Morocco, and tobacco, which comes by way of 
Timbuctoo. Adjoiningthis is the salt market, 
part of which occupies one corner of the 
square. Large butchers' stalls in the centre 
of the square are supplied with meat as good 
as that sold every day in London. The beer 
market, a little distance under two large trees, 
daily presents for sale from eighty to one 
hundred calabashes of beer, each containing 
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about two gallons. Near to this market is 
the place where the red and yellow leather is 
sold. Besides these there is a large space 
used for a great fair, erery Tuesday. On 
this day astonishing crowds of people come 
from the country to buy goods wholesale, 
which they retail in different villages. There 
are commonly from sixteen to twenty large fat 
Moorish bullocks killed on the market morn- 
ings. Here, as in all other populous towns 
of Soudan, the Moors and Berbers have the 
entire monopoly of the foreign trade. 

Jenni is situated on an island formed by a 
branch of the Niger to the eastward of San- 
sanding, It was founded about a.d. 1043, 
and soon became wealthy, owing to the trade 
in salt and gold. In 1204 the people of 
Jenni, at least the ruling classes, including 
the king, adopted Islam. In 1260 this 
town and the province to which it gives 
its name began to rise to great commercial 
importance. After being often conquered, 
it is now tributary to Bambarra, and is the 
seat of a governor. The town of Jenni 
is about two miles and a half in circuiQ- 
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ference. It is surrounded by a very ill-con- 
structed eartli wall, about ten feet high, and 
fourteen inches thick- There are several gates, 
but they are small The houses are built of 
bricks dried in the sun. The sand of the isle 
of Jenni is mixed with a little clay, and it is 
employed to make bricks of a round form, 
which are sufBciently soHd. The houses are 
as large as those of European villages. These 
are all terraced, have no windows externally, 
and the apartments receive no air except from 
an inner court. The only entrance, which is of 
ordinary size, is closed by a door made of 
wooden planks, pretty thick, and apparently 
sawn. The door is fastened on the inside by 
a double iron chain, and on the outside by a 
wooden lock made in the country. 8ome, 
however, have iron locks. The apartments 
are long and narrow. The walls, especially 
the outer, are well plastered with sand, for 
they have no lime. In each house there is 
a staircase leading to the terrace, but there 
are no chimneys, and consequently the slaves 
cook in the open air. The streets are not 
Straight, but they are broad enough for a 
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country in which no carriages are used. 
Eight or nine persons may walk in tbeni 
abreast. They are kept in good order, being 
swept almost daily. The environs of Jenni 
are marshy and almost destitute of trees. 
Before the rains set in the plains receive 
some tillage and are all sown with rice, which 
grows with the increase of the water of the 
river. The slaves are the cultivators of this 
grain. Tobacco and other plants are also 
cultivated on the banks of the river. They 
also grow carrots and European turnips, 
the seeds of which are brought from Tafilet. 
In the marshes is found a kind of forage, 
which is cut and dried for the cattle. In 
places not exposed to the inundation they^ 
cultivate only maize and millet. The town 
of Jenni is full of bustle and animation. Every 
day numerous caravans of merchants are 
arriving and departing with all kinds of useful 
productions. In Jenni there is a mosque 
built of earth, surmounted by two massive but 
not high towers. It is rudely constructed, 
though very large. It is abandoned to thou- 
sands of swallows, who build their nests in it. 
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This occasions a very disagreeable smell, to 
avoid which the custom of saying prayers in 
a small court has become common. Numbers 
of beggars, reduced to mendicity by old age, 
blindness, or other infirmities, resort to the 
environs of the mosque daily. The town is 
shaded by some baobab and date trees. 
Numbers of large canoes — some afloat, waiting 
for their cargoes, and others ashore to undergo 
repairs— may always be seen in the port of 
Jenni. 

The market is attended by a large number 
of people. It ia well supplied with all the 
necessaries of life, and is constantly crowded 
by a multitude of strangers and the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring villages, who attend 
to sell their produce and to purchase salt and 
other commodities. Several rows of dealers, 
both male and female, may be seen. Some 
erect little pahsades of straw to protect 
themselves from the heat of the sun. Over 
these they throw a paque, and thus form a 
small hut. Their goods are laid out in little 
baskets placed on large round panniers. 
Some of the shops in the market are well 
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stocked with European commodities, wliich 
sell at a very tigh price. They have a great 
variety of cotton goods, printed musKna, 
calicoes, scariet cloth, hardware, flints, &c. 
Neariy the whole of these articles are of 
English manufacture, but their muskets, 
which are much esteemed by them, are of 
Trench make. Among the other articles on 
sale are glass trinkets, imitation coral and 
amber, sulphur in sticks, and gunpowder, 
which it ig said the natives manufacture. 
There are butchers in the market who lay 
cut their meat much in the same way as their 
brethren in Europe. They also thrust 
skewers through little pieces of meat, which 
they smoke dry and sell retail. Great 
quantities of fish, fresh as well as dried, are 
brought to this market, in which are also to 
be had earthen pots, calabashes, mats, and 
sajt. But the salt in the market is only sold 
retail ; that which is sold wholesale is kept in 
warehouses. There are continually a great 
number of hawkers in the streets, who cry 
the goods which they carry about with them 
as in Bm-ope. They sell stuffs made in the. 
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country, cured provisions, kola-nuts, honey, 
vegetable and animal butter, milk, and fire- 
wood. Millet straw is sold in the market, 
and, in the evening, negro women may be 
seen purchasing each a certain quantity for 
ten cowries, to cook their suppers. The 
Moors of Jenni^ do not keep shops; they 
employ confidential agents to sell on their 
account. It is their custom to sit on mats 
before their doors, with some cakes of salt 
beside them, and in this way they wait for 
customers to buy their goods, or others who 
may wish to sell. Thus they accumulate, 
without giving themselves much trouble, great 
quantities of ivory, gold, rice, millet, honey, 
raw was, cured provisions, and small onions. 
These articles they deposit in their store- 
houses, whence they forward them to Tira- 
buctoo, where they have correspondents, who 
send them in exchange salt, tobacco, and 
European merchandise. There are also 
Marabouts among the negroes of Jenni, but 
the trade they carry on is not so considerable. 
The principal articles they deal in are 
tamarinds, pimento, long pepper-leaves, fruit 
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of the baobab and beans, which are brought 
to Jenni by the people of the caravans. They 
also send to Timbuctoo calabashes and 
earthen pots for culinary purposes. The 
wax purchased at Jenni is used for candles, 
which are made without moulds, and generally 
consumed through the country. Quantities 
are sent to Timbuctoo, where they are in 
great demand. The Moorish merchants 
resident in Jenni are about forty in number. 
They occupy the best houses, which have che 
advantage of being situated near the market. 
The principal trade of the place is in their 
hands. They form companies of several part- 
ners, and are owners of large bai'ges, which 
carry cargoes of native produce to Timbuctoo. 
Gold is brought to Jenni by the Mandingoes 
of the Kong country, and the merchants of 
Bouri. It forms a principal branch of com- 
merce for these rich traders. They also deal 
in slaves, whom they send to Tafilet, Morocco, 
Tunis, and Tripoli. They lead these un- 
fortunate beings about the streets, and cry 
them for sale at the I'ate of twenty-five, 
thirty, or forty thousand cowries, according 
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to their age. The Moors of Jenni keep a 
considerable number of these poor creatures, 
but it is said that they treat them very well ; 
they are well fed, well clothed, and not hard 
worked. In general they become con- 
fidential servants, who take care of the house 
in the absence of the master, or pack the 
merchandise and ship it. They are often 
trusted by their masters with money, without 
any apprehension of their stealing it. It is 
pleasing to see conduct so well calculated to 
promote fidelity adopted towards them. 

The population of Jenni includes a number 
of resident strangers, as Mandingoes, Fella- 
tahs, Bambarras and Moors. They speak the 
language pecuhar to their respective countries, 
besides a general dialect called Kisaour, which 
is the language currently adopted as far as 
Timbuctoo. The inhabitants number alto- 
gether about 10,000. One of the governors 
of Jenni, a brother of the king of Massina, 
and a zealous Mussulman, finding that the 
great trade of the town interfered with hia 
religious duties, and drew aside the true 
believers fi-om their devotions, founded an- 
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other town on the right bank of the river ; 
he named it El-Lamdou-Lillahi (To the praise 
of God). At this place there are public 
schools in which children are taught free; 
there are also schoola for adults, according to 
the degrees of their information. When the 
scholars know the Koran by heart, they are 
looked upon as learned men ; they then re- 
turn to their native places and enter into trade. 
Foreign merchants settled in the country 
are not subject to taxes any more than the 
natives, but they send presents to the chief. 
The inhabitants of Jenni are civil to strangers, 
especially to those of their own faith ; and 
they put traders in the way of disposing of 
their goods. They have several wives, whom, 
however, they do not ill-treat, like the negroes 
further to the south. The women never go 
out unveiled, and are not allowed to eat their 
meals with their husbands, or even with their 
male children. The girls, when they attain a 
suitable age, assist their mothers in cooking, 
washing, and other household business. They 
occupy their leisure moments in spinning 
cotton, which they buy in the market. The 
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people know no other ■writing than that of 
the Arabs. Almost all can read, though few 
understand it. The inhabitanta live very 
well; they eat rice boiled with fresh meat, 
which may be procured every day in the 
market. "With the fine millet they make 
cooscoosoo ; this is eaten with fresh or dried 
fish, of which they have a great abundance. 
Their dishes are highly seasoned ; they use a 
good deal of allspice, and salt is common 
enough to enable every one to get it. The 
expense of food for a single individual per 
day is about twopence. A piece of meat 
which costs twopence-halfpenny is enough to 
furnish a dinner for four persons. They 
geperally make two meals a day, aB sitting 
round one dish, and each taking out a portion 
with his hands, like aU the inhabitants of the 
interior. 

Yamina is a considerable town with a weU- 
furnished market; the town is situated on 
the south side of the Niger. Its commerce 
surpasses in many respects that of Sansan- 
ding; it supplies a great portion of the 
inhabitants of the western desert with 
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merchandiae. Communication is facilitated 
by a large backwater, which separates from 
the river at this town and takes a northerly 
course as far as the wealthy town of Dymia, 
thus estabUshing an extensive inland naviga- 
tion. 

The description I have given in these few 
pages of Barabarra will give a fair idea to the 
reader of the commercial importance of this 
country, and the social condition of the in- 
habitants. It will naturally strike one with 
astonishment to find a country isolated from 
Europe so far advanced in civilization as 
Bambarra. If it were once opened to European 
trade and civilization, there can be little doubt 
but that the inhabitants would rise to a high 
state of social culture, and their influence 
would be felt with beneficial effect by other 
African states. 
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CHAPTER VI. ' 



General Deecrtption of Masaina — Timbnctoo — Eabara — 
Hamda AllUi — Gundam — Yowai-u — Banibami. 

The Empire of Masaina has been formed out 
of the ruins of the vast empires of Songhay 
and Ghanata, conquered in the seventeenth 
century by the powerful Fellatahs, who are 
now dominant in these regions. Massina is 
composed of several small states, ruled by 
governors, who collect taxes and administer 
justice, and sometimes teach their people the 
Koran. These are appointed by the king, 
who resides in Hamda Allhi, the capital city 
of his empire. The governors sometimes 
undertake expeditions into the pagan states 
to capture slaves for their master, who 
disposes of them to the Morocco and the 
other slave-dealers. Massina is bounded by 
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Songbay on the east ; on the west by Tombo 
and Bambarra ; on the north by Baghena, and 
other small states of Sahara; and on the 
south by Gando : the whole region forming 
a crescent on tho Niger. 

Massina is favoured by having the Upper 
Niger, with its many backwaters and tribu- 
taries, on the north ; while to the south it is 
traversed by several rivers which feed the 
Lower Niger. Most of the people engage in 
nothing else but agriculture. For centuries ■ 
their Mohammedan civilization has brought 
the greatest part o£ the country under culti- 
vation, and the necessaries of life are produced 
in abundance. Cattle are reared in great 
numbers, and fruit of every kind grows 
spontaneous. Gold is gathered on the banks 
of the rivers. In some districts the people 
smelt iron, and erect furnaces similar to those 
of our own country. The iron thus manu- 
factured is converted into various useful 
articles. The whole country is thickly popu- 
lated, and the towns andvillages are numerous. 
The houses generally are built of clay, with 
considerable taste. The women wear trousers 
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like the men ; they also wear copper rings on 
their ankles and arms. They are also great 
smokers. Markets are held in every impor- 
tant town for the sale of the native produce 
as well as foreign goods, which consist chiefly 
of clothing of European manufacture. Asses 
are generally employed for the trannport of 
goods. The horses, of which they have a 
good breed, are chiefly used for military pur- 
poses. Most of the people have embraced 
Islamism, and the Koran is the only book that 
is taught in their schools. Those of the 
people who are still pagans live in the moun- 
tains. The men seldom marry more than one 
wife, who is well-treated ; she may go about 
H 2 
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unveiled, and enjoys liar freedom. They are 
strictly moral, but should a woman commit 
adultery she is stoned to death by the people. 

The country is hilly, and in some places 
mountainous. The most important and in- 
teresting range of mountains is in the north, 
and called the Hombori ; but in no part rising 
above 1000 feet in height. These are broken 
into perpendicular detached blocks, whose 
castellated rocks at a distance appear like 
towers raised by the hand of man. Many 
parts of the country are covered with dense 
forests ; every kind of vegetation springs up 
wherever there ia moisture. The most im- 
portant cities of Massina are Timbuctoo, 
Hamda Allhi, Kabara, Gundam, Yowaru and 
Bambarra. 

Timbuctoo, the queen of the desert, the 
city of romance, and the Medina or holy city 
of Soudan, was founded by the Berbers in 
A.D. 1176. It is situated on a plain, about 
six miles north of the Niger, and only a few 
feet above the average level of the river. 
In the rainy season when the Niger .nundates 
the surrounding country boats can come up 
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by a channel ia the west to the gates of Tim- 
buctoo. The city forma a triangle with its 
base towards the river ; whilst (iie projecting 
angle points north, having for its centre a 
grand moaque, that of Sankora, built cen- 
turies ago by a rich and holy woman. The 
size and grandeur of this mosque, with its 
lofty towers, impart an imposing appearance 
to this city. Timbuctoo at the height of its 
greatness was much larger than it is at 
present ; the walls by which it was surrounded 
formed a rampart, but it was destroyed in 
1826. The circumference of the city at the 
present day is not more than three miles. 
The inhabitants number about 20,000, and 
are composed of several tribes, who live in 
, separate quarters of the town. The town is 
laid out in regular streets, unpaved, but 
mostly consisting of sand and gravel, with a 
gully in the middle. There are about 1000 
houses in the town built of clay; some of 
them are two stories in height, and exhibit 
considerable architectural adornment, and are 
kept in good repair. There are several 
squares and open spaces in the town used for 
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markets. There are about 200 huts of 
matting in and around the town, which are 
occupied by the poor and slaves. There are 
also six mosques, and these form the only 
public buildings of importance. The mosque 
of Zangereber, or the great mosque, is the 
largest ; that of Sankora being next in size. 
Zangereber is an immense edifice of stately 
appearance. The principal building includ'^s 
nine naves, of different dimensions and struc- 
ture. Its length is 286 feet, by about 212 
feet wide. A lofty tower stands in the centre. 
The inscription over the principal entrance 
to this building says that it was built by 
Mansa Musa, king of Melle, in the fourteenth 
century. Mosque Sidi Yahia was built at 
the expense of a Kadi of this city. For the 
last five centuries Timbuctoo has been known 
to Europeans. Fabulous reports of its wealth, 
importance and magnificence have been circu- 
lated and readily beUeved. These vague 
notions and the course of the Niger were the 
subject of a prize poem by Mr. Tennyson in 
1848, for which he obtained the Chancellor's 
medal. The poet pictures himself as borne 
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by a spirit to a height near the city ; the 
Bpirit thus addresses him ; — 

Child of man, 
Seest thou yon river whose tranalncent wave, 
Forth issuing from the d&rkneea, windeth throagli 
The angaat streets of the city, imaging 
The soft mooreons of her tremulous domes. 
Her gardens, frequent with the stately palm. 
Her pagoda, hung with music of aweet bells. 
Her obelisks of rouged chrysolite. 
Minarets and towers. Lo ! here he passetfa by, 
And gulfs himself in sands as not eudnring 
To carry through those waves which bore 
The reflex of my city in their depths. 

Major Laing visited Timbuctoo in 1826, 
but Monsieur Caillie was the first who gave 
a trustworthy report of the town ; he passed 
through it in 1828. It was afterwards visited 
by Dr. Barth in 1854, He was the last 
European who visited Timbuctoo. This 
city has never been the capital of an empire, 
but a provincial city, and the first and 
the principal seat of learning for Soudan. 
It has produced a number of great men, 
who devoted their whole lives to learning. 
It is related that the usurper, Mohammed 
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Bankore, when on his march to Gogo to 
fight Askia, was induced by the Kadi of 
Timbuctoo to give up his ambitious designs 
for a quiet course of study, to the great 
astontehment of his army, who expected to 
be led by Hra to power and wealth. Ahmed 
Baba, a learned historian, resided at Timbuc- 
too, and there composed a valuable history of 
Soudan. He is said to have had a library of 
2600 volumes of manuscripts. Timbuctoo 
did not rise to commercial importance until 
the fifteenth century, when the ancient empire 
of Ghanata was broken up ; the trade was then 
removed from its capital, Walata, to Timbuc- 
too. Many of the surrounding nations were 
anxious to hold this city, and several bloody 
battles have been fought to gain possession of 
it; but in 1846 a treaty was made between , 
the Fellatahs and the Berbers, in which it 
was agreed that the city should be tributary 
to the chief of Massina, but without amihtary 
garrison. The government in Timbuctoo is 
in the hands of two mayors. The men do not 
marry more than one wife. The wives are 
well treated. When they get married, it is 
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customary to remain three days at home after 
the marriage ceremony. 

It has been supposed that Timbuctoo 
was a considerable manufacturing city: but 
this is not BO. The only manufacture is in 
leather-worlc, such as provision and luggage 
bags, cushions, small pouches for tobacco, 
and gun-cases, as shown by the engravings 
on preceding page. These are very neat and 
made mostly by Berber women. Blacksmiths 
are also to be found in this city ; they make 
knives and other useful articles. The cloth- 
ing of the inhabitants is imported from 
Kano, Sansanding, and from England. Shirts 
are sold in Timbuctoo, made in Sansanding 
from English calico, and richly ornamented 
with coloured silk. The people of Timbuctoo 
are experienced in the art of adorning their 
clothing with a fine stitching of silk. All 
their foreign merchandise . is brought by 
caravans from Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis ; 
from this city they are distributed through- 
out a great part of Soudan. A large number 
of merchants reside permanently in Tim- 
buctoo to carry on the foreign trade. The 
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principal articles of European manufacture 
are red cloth, coarse coverings, sashes, look- 
ing-glasses, cutlery, tobacco, bleached and 
unbleached calico. All the cutlery is of Eng- 
lish make. Tea, sugar, and tobacco form the 
standard articles of consumption. The price of 
sis pounds of sugar and half a pound of tea 
is 9s. 6d. ; the same quantity would cost in 
England 3s. Arab cloaks with a hood are sold 
here in large quantities. There is also a great 
trade in salt, which is dug from the mines in El 
Juf. I describe these mines in another portion 
of this book. Very handsome gold ornaments 
are worn by the people of Timbuctoo ; they 
are made at "Walata, which is still celebrated 
on this account. The Kola-nut is another 
article of commerce. It is brought to this 
market by the merchants from the neighbour- 
ing country where it is gathered ; it forma a 
good substitute for coffee. The principal food 
ofthe people consists of bread and milk in the 
morning, millet with a little meat seasoned 
, with sauce at about two in the afternoon, and 
fruit in the evening. Pigeons are consumed 
in large quantities, and are considered a 
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daiiity dish; they arc sold at the rate of 
300 for 4s. lA. The commercial importance 
of Timbuctoo is very great, and may be 
summed up in the language of Dr. Bartb, 
who resided in this city for eight months : 
" This much is certain : an immense field is 
here open for European energy to revive 
the trade which, under a stable government, 
formerly animated this quarter of the globe, 
and which might again flourish to a great 
extent; for the situation of Timbuctoo is 
of the highest importance, lying as it 
does at the northern curve or elbow of the 
great river of Western Africa, which in an 
immense sweep encompasses the whole of the 
southern half of North Central Africa, in- 
cluding countries densely populated, and of 
great productive capabilities, which it is most 
desirable to open for European commerce, 
while the river itself affords great facilities for 
such a purpose. There will always be in this 
neighbourhood a great commercial entrep6t 
as long as mankind retain their tendency to 
international intercourse and exchange." Dr. 
Barth says, moreover, that if once a direct 
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commercial commmiication was established 
with Timbuctoo, the whole of this part of the 
world might be subjected to a wholesome 
organization ; he also says that the most 
wealthy families residing at Timbuctoo are 
very partial to the EngUsh, and would hold 
put every encouragement for opening com- 
mercial relations. Timbuctoo forms the most 
convenient point of intercourse with Europe, 
as may be seen by reference to the accom- 
panying map, for goods can be distributed 
with ease from this city throughout the states 
of Soudan ; the facility for carriage being 
great, since the Niger and its tributaries are 
navigable fromKabara (the portof Timbuctoo) 
for thousands of miles in various directions. 

Kabara is a small town on the banks of the 
Kiger ; it is the port of Timbuctoo, and was 
once of great importance, it being the harbour 
where the fleet used to anchor. There is still 
an active shipping trade carried on between 
this port and the trading towns on the Niger. 
The population is about 2000. 

Hamda Allhi is the capital of Massina, where 
the Sultan and his ministers reside. It is 
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situated on the southern bEtnk of the Niger. 
It is a city of considerable importance for 
trade. The population is about 20,000. 

Gundam is a walled town ; it has suburbs 
on the east and west sides. The population is 
about 10,000 in number, composed of mixed 
tribes. The town is situated on the north bank 
of an arm of the Niger, a branch of which 
runs from Gundam to Kabara. Almost all the 
surrounding country is covered with water 
when the inundation of the Niger takes 
place. 

Yowaru is situated on the northern bank of 
the Niger. It consists entirely of reed huts. 
The population is estimated at 20,000. The 
place is of great commercial importance, 
being in direct communication with Tim- 
buctoo, Sego, and Walata. The town pays an 
annual tribute of 4000 head of cattle to the 
Sultan, and is the seat of a goYemor. 

Bambarra ia situated in front of a chain of 
hills. The town consists of clay houses. Many 
of the wealthy people of Timbuctoo have 
farms in its neighbourhood where they 
keep a large stock of cattle. The great 
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importance of this place ia that transport 
is easy on account of the immense inland 
navigation formed by many backwaters and 
branches of the Niger. 



THE TOWN OF BA»BARRt. 
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SONaHAY AND GANDO. 

CHAPTER Vir. 

General Description of SoDgbay and Gando — Gogo — 
Ghergo — BousBa — An Account of Park's Death — 
Borgu — Yariba — Egga— Gando — Say. 

SoNGHAT is situated on the upper portion of 
tlie eastern arm of the Niger; it is sur- 
rounded ahnost on every side with states 
hostile to its very existence — states which at 
one time were provinces o£ this ancient 
empire. It is bounded on the west by Mas- 
sina, on the south by Gando and Sokoto, on 
the east and north by the Tawareks. Its early 
history, like that of almost all nations, is lost 
in obscurity. The fragmentary records pre- 
served in the archives of Gando bring the 
history down to the seventh century; but, 
according to tradition, Songhay was founded 
at a very early period by Egyptians, who are 
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said to have been the first to open commercial 
relations with Western Soudan. The whole 
history of Songhay points to Egypt, and it was 
doubtless from the reports of Egyptian mer- 
chants that Herodotus believed the Upper 
Niger to be a branch of the Nile, its course 
being north-east. There is a remarkable 
tradition that Songhay was visited by one of 
the Pharaohs, and the people point out to 
this day the ruins of the city where the illus- 
trious monarch resided during his sojourn 
here. The people of Songhay, like the 
Egyptians, bestow great care on their dead. 
Those among their kings who die in the 
remotest part of the empire are transported 
with the greatest trouble to the capital, to be 
buried with due ceremony. This respect for 
the dead seems to have been handed down to 
them from the remotest antiquity. It is re- 
markable that Egyptian civilization should 
have estabhshed itself on the eastern arm of 
the Niger, while Numidians or Carthaginians, 
about the same period, founded an empire 
on the northern arm of the same river, and 
that these states should have contended for 
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supreme power in these regions for centuries, 
and that each should possess it in turn. It. 
is difficult to trace "the exact date when the 
Mohammedan rehgion made its appearance in 
this part of Soudan ; but it is recorded that 
in the early part of the eleventh century the 
king of Songhay, and many of the people, 
embraced Islamism, and a law was passed by 
which it was enacted that none but a Moham- 
medan shoxdd ascend the throne, thus firmly 
establishing the religion of Arabia on the 
banks of the Niger, The emblems of religion 
and royalty, consisting of a ring, sword, and 
a Koran, said to have been a gift from Egypt 
centuries ago, are to this day handed with 
great solemnity to evfery king who ascends 
the throne of Songhay. Songhay, after pass- 
ing through numbers of revolutions, reached 
the summit of its greatness in the" seven- 
teenth century, under the rule of the usurper 
Askja. This greatconqueror, after seating him- 
self firmly on the throne of Songhay, extended 
his empire by conquest far and wide. He ruled 
from Houssa to the borders of the Atlantic, 
and from the pagan country of Mose in the 
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■] 2° northern latitude as far as Tawat to the 
south of Morocco. He governed the tribes 
he subdued with justice and equity, causing 
well-being and comfort to spring up every- 
where within the borders of his vast domi- 
nions. To improve the breed of horses for 
cavalry, he imported a large number from 
Barbary, and it is said that he could bring as 
many as 140,000 troops into the field, the 
cavalry troops wearing coats of mail and brass 
helmets. But the evils which beset all nations, 
especially those ruled by despots — namely, 
factions — ruined the powerful empire of Song- 
hay, and reduced its borders to a narrow 
strip of country on the eastern arm of the 
Niger. The physical character of the country 
is similar to Massina, but in some parts it 
has a more barren appearance. Agriculture 
is the chief employment of the people. Various 
kinds of grain are produced in great abun- 
dance; cotton and tobacco of superior 
quality are also grown to a considerable 
extent. The people generally dress in closely- 
fitting shirts and trousers made of a broad 
kind of cotton of coarse texture. The head is 
I 2 
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generally encircled witli a turban of the 
same material. Some of the inhabitants 
engage in trade,and there are boats continually 
passing between the various ports on the river 
with home and foreign produce. Grogo and 
Ghergo are the principal towns of Songhay. 

Gogo, the capital of Songhay, is situated 
on the eastern bank of the Niger ; it is sur- 
rounded with magnificent groves of tamarind, 
date, palm, silk, cotton, and sycamore trees. 
It was founded about a.d. 893, and was among 
the first towns visited by Arab traders. In 
former times it had a circumference of about 
sis miles, but it is now considerably reduced. 
The town has about 400 houses, and a popu- 
lation of about 8000. The mosque in which 
the great conqueror Haj Mohammed is in- 
terred is the largest building in the town; it 
has two towers, surrounded by a wall of about 
fifty feet in height. The town rose to great 
commercial importance in the eleventh cen- 
tury ; a large trade being carried on here 
in European merchandise by the Arab traders 
from the north. 

The town of Ghergo is situated on the 
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northern bend of the Niger ; it is a place of 
considerable antiquity ; accordingto tradition, 
it is seven years older than Timbuctoo. It 
was one of the centres of life in these regions 
in the early dawn of historical record, but, on 
the decline of the Songhay empire, its trade, 
which was considerable, has decayed. The 
present population cannot be much more than 
4000, The people raise a good deal of 
rice and tobacco about the town, and there 
is also excellent pasture for cattle in its 
vicinity. 

The trade of this and other towns of Song- 
hay-would soon increase if the country was 
more settled than it is at present. The towns 
are well situated for commerce, being in the 
centre of a vast population, to whose industry 
and energy the carefully cultivated fields bear 
the best testimony. This country has also 
the advantage of having the noble Niger 
passing through its whole length, thus 
forming a natural highway by which' goods 
can be conveyed to any point that may 
be desired with the greatest ease and con- 
venience. 
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The empire of Gando, formerly a part of 
Songliayj is now an independent state of 
considerable power, and was created in the 
early part of the nineteenth century by 
Othman, the religious reformer. In his 
zeal for his religion he subdued vast regions 
with fire and sword. Before his death he 
divided his wide dominiona, giving Sokoto to 
his son Bello, and Gando to his nephew. 

Gando comprises a number of wealthy 
states, all lying along the southern portion of 
the eastern arm of the Niger and its branches. 
It is divided into eight provinces, each ruled 
by a governor or king appointed by or sub- 
ject to the Sultan of Gando. Gando is 
bounded on the south by Guinea, on the east 
by Sokoto,' on the north by Songhay, and on 
the west by Mori and Wangara. The states 
of Borgu and Yariba are now subject to the 
Sultan of Gando, haying been conquered about 
forty years ago by the powerful Fellatahs. 

Borgu, before it passed under the rule of 
the Sultan of Gando, comprehended four 
smaller states. Bonssa is the chief town of 
this province; it is situated on an island 
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formed by the Niger, of about three miles 
long, and a mile and a half broad. The 
country immediately adjoining the town is 
bold and rocky, which renders Bonssa a place 
of strength, as its walls extend to and are 
united with the extremities of a rocky 
precipice which skirts the western branch 
of the river. The houses, which are well 
built, are enclosed in gardens which are well 
cultivated. The land cm the island and in 
the country round is esceedingly fertile 
and is carefully cultivated. Corn, yams, and 
cotton are produced in abundance. 

Some short distance below Boussa, the 
Niger is confined within a naiTOw channel 
formed by perpendicular banks of about fifty 
feet in height. Here jt flows with a current 
of two and a half knots an hour, but lower 
down the water rushes with great force 
between porphyritic rocks which extend for 
some distance to the village of Comie, where 
the Niger again becomes a broad stream. 
This is the great ferry of all the caravans 
to and from Sokoto and other northern 
Btates. 
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It was at Boussa that Mungo Park closed 
his career. It appears, from the statement of 
an eye-witness, that the great traveller was 
taken for a conqueror, and the natives thought 
that in killing him they were getting rid of 
an enemy. When his boat came down the 
river, it happened unfortmiately at the time 
when the Fellatahs were at war. The Sultan 
of Boussa, on hearing that the persons in the 
boat were white men, and that the boat was 
different from any that had ever been seen 
before, with a house at one end, called his 
people together from the neighbouring towns, 
attacked and killed the party, not doubting 
that they were the advanced guard of the Fel- 
latah army, then ravaging Soudan under the 
command of Othman, the father of the pre- 
sent ruling family of Sokoto. They say that 
there were two white men in the boat and 
two black; one of the white men was tall, 
with long hair; and that they fought for 
three days before they were killed. The 
people in the neighbourhood were very much 
alarmed, and gi-eat numbers fled to the sur- 
rounding countries, thinking that the Fel- 
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latahs were certainly coming among them. 
Great treasure was found by the natives in 
Park's boat, but every one who ate of the 
meat that was found in her died. It is also 
stated that a great pestilence reached Boussa 
at the time of this sad event, swept off the 
king and most of the inhabitants, particularly 
those who were concerned in this transaction. 
The remainder, fancying it was a judgment 
of the white man's God, placed everything 
belonging to the Christian in a hut, and set 
it on fire. 

The people of Borgu, when purely pagan, 
never prayed but when they were sick or 
wanted something, and cursed the object of 
their worship if their petitions were not 
granted ; but, since their incorporation with 
the Gando empire, Islamism has made 
progress and many of their superstitions have 
disappeared. 

Yariba is the most southern province of 
Gando. When it was an independent state, 
horrible customs were practised, similar to 
those in Dahomey. When a king died, four 
of "his chief women and many favourite slaves 
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and others were obliged to swallow poisoiij 
given by fetish-men in a parrot's e%^ ; should 
this not take effect, each person was provided 
with a rope to hang themselves with. If a 
king should not die by a natural death, there 
was no one sacrificed for him. 

Their religion consists in the worship of 
a god, to whom they offer sacrifices of horses, 
cows, sheep, goats, and fowls. At the yearly 
feasts, the animals are sacrificed at the fetish- 
house and a little of the blood spilt on the 
ground; the animals are then cooked, and 
the king and all the people partake of 
the meat, drinking copiously of the country 
ale. It depends on the will of the priest 
whether a human being or an animal is 
sacrificed ; if the former, it is always a 
criminal, and only one. The usual spot 
where the feast takes place is a large open 
field before the chief's house, under wide- 
spreading trees, where there are two or three 
fetish-houses. These customs are fast dis- 
appearing since Mohammedanism was intro- 
duced. 

The inhabitants are a mild and peaceful 
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race; their lips are thin, and their noses 
rather inclined to the aquiline shape. The 
men are weU made and have an independent 
carriage. The women are almost invariably 
of a more ordinary appearance than the men, 
owing to their being exposed to the sun, and 
to the drudgery they are obhged to undergo, 
all the labour of the land devolving upon 
them. 

The cotton-plant and indigo are cultivated 
to some extent ; and they manufacture 
the wool of their sheep into good cloth, 
which is bartered for rum, tobacco, European 
cloth, and other articles : they also trade in 



The chief city of this province is Egga, 
which is built on the sloping side and round 
the base of a small range of granite hOls, 
which, as it were, form the citadel of the 
town. They are in fact stupendous blocks 
of grey granite, of the softest kind, some of 
which overhang the summits in a frightful 
manner, while others, resting on small bases, 
appear as if the least touch would send 
them down into the valley beneath. The 
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soil on wliich the town is built is 
formed of clay and gravel mixed with 
sand, which has obviously been produced from 
th& crumbling granite. The appearance of 
these hills is that of a mass of rocks left bare 
by the tide. 

A belt of thick wood runs round the walls, 
which are built of clay, and about twenty feet 
high, and surrounded by a dry ditch. 
There are ten gates in the walls, which are 
about fifteen miles in circumference, of an 
oval shape, about four miles in diameter one 
way, and six miles the other — the south end 
leaning against the rocky hills, and forming 
an inaccessible barrier in that quarter. The 
chiefs houses and those of his women occupy 
about a square mile, and are on the south 
side of the hills, having two large parks, one 
in front and another facing the north. They 
are all built of clay, with thatched roofe. 
The posts supporting the verandahs and the 
doors of the chiefs and the priests' houses 
are generally carved in bas-relief with figures 
representing the boa killing an antelope or a 
hog, or of processions of warriors attended 
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by drummers; the latter are by no means 
meanly executed. 

There" are seven different markets, which 
are held every evening, being generally opened 
about three or four o'clock. The chief ar- 
ticles exposed for sale are yams, com, plan- 
tains, bananas, vegetable butter, sweetmeats, 
goats, fowls, sheep, and lambs ; also cloth, 
and various instruments of agriculture. The 
population of E^a is estimated at about 
20,000 souls. 

Gando is the capital of the empire of the 
same name. The interior of this place is not 
without its charms, the whole of the town 
being intersected from north to south by the 
broad and shallow bed of what was a torrent, 
which now exhibits fine pasture-grounds of 
fresh succulent herbage, skirted on both sides 
by a dense border of exuberant vegetation, 
here much richer than in Sokoto or Wumo, 
and only surpassed by Kano. 

The rains are plentiful in Gando, causing 
quite an exceptional state in the product- 
ive powers of the soil, and to this circum- 
stance we have partly to ascribe the fact that 
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a large quantity of very fine bananas are 
grown here. The onion of Gando is re- 
markable for it3 size and quality compared 
with all the neighbouring districts ; and it is 
well for the traveller, in whatever direction 
he intends to go, to lay in a supply of this 
wholesome article. As a central place of 
commerce it is well situated. 

The people of Gando have appUed them- 
selves with industry to supplying their own 
wants of cotton cloth ; and their cotton 
strips are of first-rate quality. Their dyeing, 
on the contrary, is coarse ; they seem to be 
unable to give to their cloth that lustre which 
so eminently distinguishes the manufacture 
of other towns in Soudan ; nevertheless, this 
cloth is in great demand. A good deal 
of iron is dug by the people of this 
town, which they find at a depth of about 
twelve feet from the surface. A coarse kind 
of silk for adorning dresses is much es- 
teemed by these people. The Sultan of Gando 
resides chiefly in this town, and is said to be 
a fanatical Mohammedan, and will npt receive 
any visits from Christians. 
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Say forms the frontier town between Gando 
and Songhay, situated on the western bank 
of the Niger, It is scarcely visible from 
a distance, owing to the exuberant vegeta- 
tion by which it is surrounded. It has a 
population of nearly 8000, and is encom- 
passed on three sides by a low rampart, the 
side towards the river being unprotected. It 
is a place of commercial importance, with a 
harbour, and an inspector manages the 
shipping. A large number of boats are 
continually engaged in making voyages 
from Say with merchandise to several 
towns on the river. The boats used 
are about forty feet long by five feet broad. 
The supply of European clothing is not great, 
on account of the difficult mode of transit ; 
but if direct communication were established 
with Timbuctoo, goods could then be sent 
from that city by water to the remotest parts 
of Soudan, and each of these towns which 
■we have briefly described, with others we have 
not had space to mention, would become marts 
for the surrounding countries. 

The town of Gulumbe is situated close to 
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THB TOWN OF GULUMBB. 



the southern border of a valley to the west of 
Gando. Yams and cotton are grown exten- 
sively in the surrounding country ; the fields 
are carefxilly fenced, affording rich pasture- 
grounds for their cattle. Clumps of banana 
and gonda constitute the chief ornaments of 
the landscape. The town is surrounded by a 
wall and densely inhabited. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



Geoeral Deaciiptioa of Sokoto — City of Sokoto — Kano— 
Eataena — Adaraawa — Toto. 

The Empire of Sokoto is situated in the 
centre of Soudan, and forms the largest and 
perhaps the most powerful state in that 
country. It was founded about the year 
1802 by Othman. When this remarkable 
man began his career as a reformer, he was 
vanquished at almost every encounter; but 
the fanatical zeal of his followers, whom he 
continually inspired with fresh energy by his 
religious songs, was so great that he gradually 
overcame all obstacles, and at length suc- 
ceeded in laying the foundation of a vast 
empire, which he divided at his death, giving 
Sokoto to his son Bello and Gando to his 
nephew. Sokoto is bounded on the east 
by Bomu, on the west by Songhay and 
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Gando, on the south by pagan states, and 
on the north by Agades. It is divided into 
several provinces, each ruled by a governor 
appointed by the Sultan. This country is not 
mountainous, except towards the south, where 
Mount Alantika rises to a height of about 
10,000 feet above the sea. In the north the 
country is said to have a general elevation 
of about 1500 feet. Sokoto is well watered 
by several rivers which join the eastern arm 
of the Niger. The country is fertile, well 
cultivated, densely populated; covered with 
immense forests of valuable timber; and 
com, fruit, and vegetables of every kind are 
produced in great abundance. Enchanting 
scenery, numerous and populous cities, a busy 
population, engaged in various branches of 
industry, meet the eye of the traveller 
throughout the greatest part of the vast 
empire of Sokoto. The most important 
towns are Sokoto, Kano, Katsena, and Yolo. 
Sokoto, the capital, is situated on the top of 
a low hill, on the north bank of one of the 
tributary rivers of the Niger. It was founded 
about the year 1805. The town is surrounded 
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by a wall about thirty feet in height. It has 
twelve g^tes, which are regularly closed at 
sunset. Sokoto is laid out in regular well-built 
streets. It has five large mosques, besides 
several other places for prayer. There is a 
spacious market-place in the centre of the city, 
and another large square in front of the 
Sultan's palace. The dwellings of the principal 
people are surrounded with high walls, which 
enclose numerous coozes and flat-roofed houses 
built in the Moorish style, whose large water- 
spouts of baked clay, projecting from the 
eaves, resemble at first sight a tier of guns. 
The people are generally engaged in wearing, 
house- building, leather-dressing, shoe-making, 
and manufacturing iron implements ; others 
bring firewood to the market for sale. Those 
of the people who are employed in raising 
grain and tending cattle, of which the 
PeUatahs have immense herds, reside in 
villages in the suburbs of the city. The 
principal people keep a number of slaves. 
It is customary for private individuals to free 
a number of slaves every year, according to 
their means, during the great feast after the 
E 2 
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Rhamadan. These, however, do not, as might 
be supposed, return to their native country, 
but continue to reside near their old masters, 
still acknowledging them as their superiors, 
and presenting them annually with a portion 
of their earnings. The market of Sokoto is 
well supphed with all the necessaries of hfe, 
' which are sold at very low prices. On market 
days there is great animation in the town; 
buyers and sellers from all parts resort to it 
in large numbers. Horses for riding, cattle 
for slaughtering, oxen for burden, are the 
principal animals offered for sale. A large 
business is done at these fairs in native manu- 
factures, such as bridles, in large quantities, 
the workmanship of which is famous through- 
out Soudan ; articles of leather, a branch of 
manufacture in which these people excel, 
especially in leather bags and cushions, for 
the leather dressed and prepared here is soft 
and beautiful. There is also a large quantity 
of iron sold in the market. The demand for 
this article is considerable on account of its 
excellent quality. A considerable foreign 
trade is carried on at Sokoto. The principal 
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articles of import are cotton, woollen cloth, 
brass and pewter dishes, silk, attar of roses, 
spices, and beads. Slaves in large numbers 
are both imported and exported. The popula- 
tion of Sokoto, which is chiefly composed of 
Fellataha, is estimated at 80,000. 

Kano, the second city of Sokoto in impor- 
tance, is situated in a weU-populated and 
fertile province of the same name. The 
houses are built of clay, and those inhabited 
by the natives have conical-shaped roofs ; but 
the houses occupied by the Arabs are flat, 
many of whom sleep on these terraces. 

The city of Kano presents the most 
animated pictiu-e of a little world in itself, 
so different in external form from anything 
that is seen in European towns, yet so similar 
in internal principles. Here a row of shops, 
filled with native and foreign produce, with 
buyers and sellers in every variety of figure, 
complexion, and dress, yet all intent on their 
little gain, endeavouring to cheat each other ; 
there a large shed, like a hurdle, full of half- 
naked, half-starved slaves, torn from their 
native homes, from their wives or husbands, 
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from their children or parents, arranged in 
rows hke cattle, and staring desperately on 
the buyers, anxiously watching into whose 
hands it should be their destiny to fall. In 
another part may be seen all the necessaries 
of life, the wealthy buying the most palatable 
things for his table, the poor stopping and 
looking greedily upon a handful of grain. 
Here a governor, in rich and gaudy clothes, 
mounted upon a horse richly-caparisoned, . 
and followed by his idle and insolent slaves. 
Here a poor blind man, groping his way 
through the multitude, and fearing at 
every step to be trodden down. Here a 
^ard, neatly fenced with mats of reeds, and 
provided with all the comforts which the 
country affords ; a clean and snug-looking 
cottage, the clay walls nicely polished, a 
shutter of reeds placed against the low, well- 
rounded doors, and forbidding intrusion on 
the privacy of life ; a cool shed for the daily 
household work ; a fine spreading fmit-tree, 
affording a pleasant shade during the hottest 
hours of the day ; or a beautiful gonda-tree, 
unfolding its large and feather-like leaves 
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above a slender, smooth, and undiTided stem ; 
or the tall date-tree waving over the whole 
scene. The matron, in a clean black cotton 
skirt wound round her waist, her hair 
neatly-dressed, busy preparing the meat for 
her absent husband, or spinning cotton, and 
at the same time urging the female slaves to 
pound the com ; the children naked, and 
many playing about on the sand, or chasing 
a straggling, stubborn goat; earthenware 
pots and wooden bowls, cleanly-washed, 
standing in order. Further on, a dashing 
Cyprian — homeless, comfortless, and childless, 
but affecting merriment, or forcing a wanton 
laugh — gaudily ornamented with numerous 
strings of beads aroimd her neck, her hair 
fancifully dressed and bound with a 
diadem, her gown of various colours loosely 
fastened under her breasts, trailing behind 
in the sand. Now a busy " marina," an 
open terrace of clay, with a number of 
dyeing-pots, and people busily employed in 
various processes of their handicraft. Here 
a man stirring the juice, and mixing with 
indigo some colouring wood in order to give 
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it the desired tint ; here another drawing a 
shirt from the dyeing-pot, or hanging it up 
on a rope fastened to the trees. There two 
men beating a well-dyed shirt, singing the 
while, and keeping good time. Further on a 
bUcksmith, busy with his rude tools in 
making a da^er, which will surprise, by the 
sharpness of its blade, those who feel disposed 
to laugh at the workman's instrument, a 
formidable spear, or the more estimable and 
useful instrument of husbandry. In another 
place, men and women use an ill-frequented 
thoroughfare to hang up along the fences 
their cotton-thread for weaving. Close by 
a group of indolent loiterers, lying in the sun 
and idling away the hours. Here a caravan 
from Gonja, arriving with the desired kola- 
nut — chewed by all who can spare anything 
from their daily wants; or a caravan laden 
with natron, starting for Nupe ; or a troop of 
dealers going off with their salt for the 
neighbouring towns ; or some Arabs leading 
their camels, heavily laden with the luxuries 
of the north and east. There a troop of 
gaudy, warlike horsemen, galloping towards 
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tlie palac^ of the governor, to bring him the 
news of a new inroad of his enemies. Every- 
where human life in its varied forms. The 
most cheerful and the most gloomy seem 
closely mixed together. Every variety of 
national form and complexion may be seen : 
the olive-coloured Arab ; the dark Kanuri, 
with his wide nostrils; the smaU-featuredj 
light, and slender Ba-Fellanchi ; the broad- 
faced Mandingo ; the stout, large-boned, and 
masculine-looking Nupe female ; and the 
well-proportioned and comely Ba-Houshi 
female. 

The authority of the governor of Kano is 
not absolute ; appeals may be made from his 
court to the Sultan at Sokoto. He is assisted 
in the government by a council, the president 
of which has often greater influence than the 
governor himself. The army of the province 
consists of 7000 horse, and more than 20,000 
foot. 

The population of the town of Kano ia 
estimated at 30,000, but during the trading 
season it reaches about 60,000. The pro- 
vince has a population of about half a milhon. 
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Kano hag a considerable manufacturmg in- 
dustry; nearly every one is engaged in 
cotton-weaving, dyeing, tanning, and other 
branches of trade. The cotton of this town 
is in great demand throughout Soudan. The 
accompanying woodcuts represent a sandal 




m 



and a box. The sandals are made in large 
numbers, and sent annually to North Africa, 
where they are very much esteemed — their 
neatness and quality being remarkable for the 
low price at which they are sold. A good pair 
can be purchased for the value of twopence. 
Tanned hides, red sheep-skins, dyed with a juice 
extracted from the Ao^cjfs, are sent to Tripoli 
in considerable quantities. The people of 
Kano manufacture silk from a peculiar kind 
of silk-worm which lives on the tamarind- 
tree. This silk is used for ornamenting 
shirts and other garments. Richly oma- 
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mented leather pockets, made by Arab work- 
men, are mucb sought after, and also boxes 
made of the same material. Living is aeto- 
nisbingly cbeap in Kano; it is said that a 
whole family can live comfortably and pay 
the rent of a snug little cott^e for the Rmall 
sum equal to hi. a year ! It would be difficult 
to make an exact estimate of the yearly value 
of the export and import trade of Kano, but it 
certainly cannot be less than 1 50,000Z. 

Katsena is the third province of Sokoto ; it 
is situated on the direct caravan route to 
Agades. Although small in extent, it is said 
to be the finest country of Soudan. It has a 
general elevation of about 1500 feet above 
the sea. It enjoys the advantage of being 
well watered and well drained — the chain of 
hills which diversifies its surface sending 
down numerous rapid streams, so that it is 
made more salubrious than any other region 
of Soudan. 

Its productions are varied and rich ; the 
banana and the gonda-tree are found in many 
favoured spots, while the parkin, the tama- 
rind, and the butter-tree are the most common 
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everywhere, and very often form thick clus- 
ters. Sweet potatoes are produced m great 
abundance. Here the breadiruit-tree, yield- 
ing an immense supply of food for rich and 
poor; there the kania, with its rich dark- 
tinged foliage, and the butter-tree exhibiting 
the freshest and most beautiful greent There 
the marke, more airy, and sending out its 
branches in more irregular shape, with Ught 
foliage; young tamarind-trees rounding off 
their thick crown of foliage tiU it resembles 
an artificial canopy spread out for the 
traveller to repose in its shade ; while above 
all the tall and slender goubas imfold their 
fair crowns just as to protect the eye of 
the delighted wanderer from the rays of the 
morning sun, and aUow him to gaze undis- 
turbed on the enchanting scenery around. 

Indigo-plants and tobacco-fields are com- 
mon tbroughout Katsena. 

Birds of numberless variety and colour 
make the densely Ixixuriant groves their 
abode, playing and warbling about in the 
full enjoyment of their hberty ; now and then 
a herd of cattle may be seen dispersed over 
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the rich pasturage grounds — all of white 
colour, and the bulls provided -with a large 
fat hump, hanging down on one side. 

The town of Katsena, which is the seat of 
a governor, was in former times much larger 
than it is at present. It is surrounded by a- 
massive wall about thirty feet in height, and 
about thirteen English miles in circumference. 
The houses are built of clay, but do not cover 
above a quarter of the space enclosed by the 
wall. 

The population is estimated at 13,000 ; but 
when Katsena was the seat of a king, the 
population is said to have reached 100,000. 
The population of the province is given 
at about 300,000. A good deal of trade 
is carried on in the town ; as many as 500 
camels, laden with European merchandise, 
visit it at one time. 

Adamawa is the most southern province of 
Sokoto, and is certainly one of the finest 
countries of Soudan — irrigated as it is by 
numerous rivers, among which the Chadda 
and the Faro are the most important. Its 
surface is also diversified with hill and dale. 
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Towards the north the country is generally- 
flat, but southward it gradually rises from 
800 feet to an elevation of about 1500 feet, 
and is broken by separate hills or extensive 
groups of mountains, among which the de- 
tached Mount Alantika reaches a height of 
nearly 10,000 feet. In some parts of the 
country hot-springs are found. 

The grain most common in Adamawa is 
called the holcus sorghum. Some parts of 
the country produce hardly anything but 
yams, which form the daily and almost sole 
food of the inhabitants. A tolerable quantity 
of cotton is cultivated, but indigo is very 
rare. 

Elephants and rhinoceroses are often met 
with ; the wild bull is common throughout this 
country. The most singular animal seems to 
be the ayu, which lives in the river, and in 
some respects resembles the seal ; it comes 
out of the river in the night, and feeds on the 
fresh grass growing on the banks. 

A great variety of fruit and other trees 
are met with throughout the country. 
Nature has thus enriched Adamawa with 
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everything that man may deaire or require 
for Ms happiness ; but cruel man has turned 
what might be a paradise into a den of slave- 
hunters. The whole surrounding country 
may be looked upon as a vast hunting- 
ground for the capture of innocent natives. 
This traffic has attained gigantic dimensions. 
Several governors of districts have thousands 
of slaves, who cultivate the soil for the 
benefit of their masters. Even the head 
slaves of the great slave-owners have fre- 
quently ^ many as 1000 slaves each under 
their command. The governor of the coun- 
try receives in tribute from petty chiefs as 
many as 5000 slaves, which are mostly 
captiu-ed in raids for the purpose, or in the 
wars which are constantly devastating certain 
regions in Central Africa for the supply of 
the northern markets. , 

Yolo is the chief town of the province of 
Adamawa; it is situated on the River 
Chadda, some 360 miles above its junction 
with the Niger. The town is a large open 
space, consisting, with few exceptions, of 
conical huts surrounded by spacious csourt- 
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yards, and even by com-fielda. The houses 
belonging to the governor are built of clay. 
There is one mosque, which is the only public 
building worth noticing. It is a flat, oblong 
building, or rather hall, enclosed with clay 
walls, and covered with a flat thatched roof, 
a little inclined on one side. The town is 
certainly not less than three miles long fixjm 
east to west, but the courtyards of each house 
and hut occupy such a large space that the 
population cannot be more than 12,000 
souls. 

There are several other unimportant pro- 
vinces belonging to Sokoto, which I pass 
over without notice, my space being limited ; 
enough, however, has been written to 
enable the reader to comprehend the great 
commercial importance of the empire of 
Sokoto — it having an energetic and in- 
dustrious population eager for trade. 
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BORNU. 

CHAPTER IX. 

General Description of Bornu — History — Alameen el 
Canemy — Kuka — EAnem — Z inder — Gumme 1 — Musg u. 

BoENU is "bounded on the east by Lake Chad 
and the River Shari, which separates it from 
Bagirmi; on the south by Adamawa and 
extensive tracts of unexplored country ; on the 
west by Sokoto, and on the north by the 
Sahara. Bornu was once one of the most 
extensive and powerful empires of Soudan ; 
it embraced the whole country as far north 
as Fezzan, and as far west as Wadan. Its 
decline commenced in the seventeenthcentury, 
and continual wars with the FeUatahs who 
founded Sokoto have reduced it to a com- 
paratively small state. On the early historj' 
of Bornu the ancient records are not clear. 
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It is stated that from the foundation of the 
kingdom to a.d. 800, fifty-eight kings had 
sat in succession on the throne of Bomu. 
The Bomu dynasty is of Berber origin. 
The government is a kind of aristocracy. 
The Sultan is assisted by a council, com- 
posed of twelve chiefs, without whose assent 
nothing of importance can be undertaken by 
the king. The eldest son succeeds to the 
throne. It appears that the Sultans of Bomu 
are always engaged in wars, endeavouring to 
gain possession of the territories they have 
lost. AchmetAli.wbo nJed in 1803, contended 
for several years against the rising power of 
the Fellatahs of Sokoto, but was at length 
overcome, and deprived of a great part of his 
possessions. The Fellatahs, however, did not 
long retain the country they had conquered. 
Shortly after these disasters to the Bomu 
empire. Sheikh Alameen el Kanemy formed the 
project for delivering the country from the 
bondage into which it had fallen. This 
wonderful man was bom in Fezzan, of Ken- 
ambu and Moorirth parentage. After visiting 
several countries he proceeded to Kanem as 
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Sheikh of the Koran, where, by the correctness 
of his life and the benevolence of his dispo- 
sition, he made himself greatly respected and 
beloved. The miracles and curea which he 
wrought by writing charms became the 
tbeme of the surrounding country ; in fact, 
he became invested with the mysterious 
influence of a marabout. Having stirred up 
the people of Kanem to assist him, by a well- 
planned tale of having been called by a vision 
to the patriotic enterprise, he made his first 
campaign with scarcely 400 followers, at the 
head of whom he defeated an army of the 
Fellatahs nearly 8000 strong. This victory 
he followed up with great promptitude and 
resolution, and in less than ten months he 
had been conqueror in forty different battles. 
Nature bestowed on him all the qualifications 
for a great commander. An enterprising 
geniuSj sound judgment, engaging features, 
with a demeanour gentle and conciliating, and 
BO little of vanity was mixed with his ambition, 
that he refused the offer of being made Sultan, 
and, placing Mohammed, the brother of Sultan 
Achmet, on the throne, he, first doing 
L 2 
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horaage himself, insisted on the whole army 
following his example. Such a commencement 
was extremely politic on the part of the Sheikh, 
but hia aspiring mind was not calculated to 
rest satisfied with such an arrangement. The 
whole population now flocked to hia standard, 
and appeared willing to invest him with 
supsrior power, and a force to support it. 
One of their first acts was to furnish him 
with twenty horses per day until a regular 
force was organized, which continued for four 
years. He now raised the Green Flag of the 
Prophet, refused all titles but that of the 
" servant of God," and, after clearing the 
country of the Fellatahs, he proceeded to 
punish all those nations who had given them 
assistance, and with slaves, the produce of 
these wars, he rewarded his followers for their 
fidelity and attachment. No one could have 
used greater endeavours to substitute laws of 
reason for practices of barbarity, and, though 
feared, he was respected. He subdued more 
by his generosity, mildness, and benevolent 
disposition, than by the force of his arms ; he 
was completely the winner of his own honour 
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and reputation, and assumed to himself the 
title of Liberator, or Salvator of the country 
he governed, and his highest ambition was 
to restore the empire of Bomu to its former 
splendour. But, before his death, fresh 
disasters h^ befallen his country ; several 
great battles had been lost, in which his 
own sou and the king perished, and the pro- 
vinces he had won were soon reconquered by 
the Sultan of Sokoto. El Kanemywas an ex- 
traordinary if not a solitary instance, in the 
Eastern world, of a man raising himself to 
sovereign power from a humble station with- 
out shedding blood by the assassin's knife, or 
removing those who stood in the way by the 
bow-string or the poisoned cup. 

The whole country of Bornu is flat, except 
to the south, which is rather elevated. It 
appears that the regions in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Chad are under water during the 
rainy season. The greatest part of the country 
is under cultivation ; various kinds of grain are 
produced in abundance ; rice is cultivated, 
but it grows wild in many parts of the empire, 
and the natives have only the trouble of gather- 
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ing whatever quantity they may require. A 
good kind of cotton is produced, and wheat 
is cultivated extensively in some parts by 
irrigation; luxuriant fields of this grain 
may be seen watched by slaves, who keep 
away wild animals and birds. The com, 
after being cut, is made into stacks, and some 
is stowed away in granaries built for that 
purpose, as represented by the accompanying 




woodcuts. The soil in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Chad is impregnated with soda. This is 
extracted by the natives in considerable quan- 
tities, and forms a large article of commerce 
throughout Soudan. Tobacco is cultivated 
extensively; the sugar-cane grows wild in 
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many parts. Bomu is covered with a great 
■variety of fruit and other trees. The fan- 
palm spreads from the Musgu country in 
an uninterrupted and unbroken line through 
Bagirmi and Waday as far as Kordofan. 
Throughout the whole country domestic 
animals, Buch as cows, sheep, goats, horses, 
camels, buffaloes, abound. Bullocks are 
almost esclusively used for the transit of 
merchandise. A good bullock may be pur- 
chased for about 128. Fowls are reared, and 
hives of bees are extremely plentiful. Wild 
animals, the Hon, leopard, wolf, fox, dog, and 
herds of elephants, sometimes numbering 
400, are often seen in many parts of Bomu. 
Among the game may be enumerated many 
species of antelopes, partridges, wild ducks 
and ostriches ; the hippopotamus and croco- 
dile frequent the rivers. 

The climate of Bomu may be considered 
healthy ; the greatest heat in summer reaches 
^^^ in the afternoon, but at night ifc falls to 
50° ; in January and December, which is the 
coldest season, the thermometer never exceeds 
70°. 
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Lake Chad. — This remarkable lake, on the 
eastern borders of Bomu, covers an area of 
about 10,000 square miles, but in the rainy 
season it occupies a mucb larger space. 
Its elevation above the sea is about 800 
feet, with a depth of about fifteen feet. Its 
surface is dotted with a large number of 
islands, said to be inhabited by a distinct race 
of people leading an independent life. Their 
piratical habits are a constant terror to the 
tribes living on the bordera of this lake; 
their only commerce appears to be in fish, 
wliich they catch in the lake and dry in 
the sun. They carry on an extensive trade 
in this article with the people of Bomu. 
Every expedition that has been sent to 
subdue these wild people has been unsuc- 
cessful; being good sailors, and having a 
considerable fleet, they seem to be secure 
in their island home of freedoni from all 



The mihtary force in Bomu is approximately 
estimated at 30,000 cavalry and 9000 infantry; 
these are armed with muskets, swords and 
spears. Many of them are armed with bow 
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and arro-w; coats of mail and helmets are 
worn by the cavalry troops. 

The population of Bornu is estimated at 
about 5,000,000. It is said that no less than 
thirty languages are spoken throughout the 
empire. The complexion of the natives is 
black, but their features are different from 
the general features of negroes. The women 
fire cleanly, but not good-looking. The 
general dress of the people consists of a 
white tobe of woollen cloth, and a haik made 
of the same stuff, and turban formed of folds 
of cotton cloth, and some wear a red cap, which 
is brought from Tripoli. The dress of the 
women is made of the same material. The 
ornaments of the females consist of rings, 
beads which they wear roimd the neck, and 
charms. Arabs in great number have settled 
in Bornu, and Fellatahs also. 

The common people generally contract 
marriage after harvest, and while the com is 
cheap. 

The principal article of export are ostrich 
feathers, gold-dust, horses, salt, natron, civet 
and slaves. The slaves are procured from 
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the pagan states in the south, expeditions 
being regularly formed for this purpose. An 
eye-witness h^ stated that theae slave-hunters 
destroy whole villages by fire, and he has seen 
slaughtered men who fought to defend their 
homes and all that was dear to them, lying 
about in all directions with their limbs severed 
from their bodies — a scene to make any one 
shudder with horror. Some of the inhabi- 
tants of Bomu are engaged in several branches 
of industry, such as weaving cotton wool, 
and dyeing. They form the iron afforded by 
their country into such tools as their work 
requires. They manufacture salt from the 
water of Lake Chad, and from a peculiar kind 
of grass growing in the water. They 
also make gunpowder from the coals prepared 
from the mimosa. The articles of mer- 
chandise received from Europe are chiefly 
red woollen caps, cheek linens, light coarse 
woollen cloths, baize, baracans, small Turkey 
carpets and plain Mesurata carpets, silk 
wrought and unwrought, tissues and brocades, 
sabre-blades, knives, scissors, coral beads, 
small looking-glasses, &c. 
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The people of Bomu are strict Mohamme- 
dans, but some of the southern districts are 
still pagans. 

Kuka, the capital, is situated on the banks 
of Lake Chad. It consists of two distinct 
towns, each surrounded by its own walls. 
One is occupied chiefly by the rich and 
wealthy, and contains large establishmentB ; 
the other consists of rather crowded dwellings, 
thickly inhabited, on both sides of the wide 
open road which forms the connexion between 
them, laid out less regularly, and presenting 
to the eye a most interesting medley of large 
clay buildings and small thatched huts with 
massive clay walls surrounding immense yards. 
All round the two towns there are villages and 
large detached farms surroxmded with clay 
walls. In this labyrinth of dwellings any one 
interested in the forms which human life pre- 
sents may rove about at any time of the day 
with a certainty of finding never-failing amuse- 
ment. Although the life of the Kanuri passes 
rather monotonously along, with the excep- 
tion of occasional feasting, the place becomes 
very animated on the market-days, which 
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are held every Monday. It is remarkable 
that the market doea not begin to be 
well attended until the heat of the day is 
intense. In other parts of Soudan the 
markets are held in the cool of the evening. 
Even the small markets are held in Kuka 
in the afternoon. The most important of 
these fairs is held in the inside of the west 
gate, and here camels, horses, and oxen are 
sold in considerable numbers ; but they are 
much inferior to the large fairs or markets 
which are held in the open ground beyond 
the villages, at some distance from the 
western gate. On reaching the market from 
the town, the visitor first comes to that 
part where the various materials for con- 
structing dwellings are sold ; then oxen for 
slaughter or for carrying burdens ; further 
along, rows of leather bags filled with com, 
ranging far along on the south side of the 
market-place. These long rows are animated 
not only by the groups of sellers and buyers 
with their weather-worn figures, but also by 
the beasts of burden, mostly oxen, which have 
brought the loads and which are to carry 
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back their maBters to their distant dwelling* 
places ; then follow the camels for salt — often 
as many as a hundred or more — and numbers 
of horses, but generally not first-rate ones. 
The best are sold privately. The sale of 
camels, horses, &c., with the exception of the 
bullocks, passes through the hands of a broker, 
who, according to the mode of announcement, 
takes bis percentage from the buyer or seller. 
The middle of the market is occupied by 
dealers in merchandise of home and foreign 
manufacture, such as cloths, shirts, beads of 
all sizes and colours, leather, coloured boxes 
of different shapes and sizes, very neatly and 
elegantly made of ox-hide, neat little boxes 
made of the kernel of the fruit of the dum- 
tree. Then comes the place where the slaves 
are disposed of. Thousands of these creatures 
are exhibited in their sad condition, partially 
covered with miserable tatters. The slave is 
examined with care ; the price demanded is 
according to the age, strength, and colour of 
the prisoner, and varies from ten shillings to 
five pounds. The brokers and retail dealers 
are the people who have sheds, and, the place 
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being destitute of trees, the buyers and sellers 
are exposed to the whole force of the sun. 
Between eleven and three o'clock is the time 
when the market is most full and busy ; the 
crowd is often so dense that it is difficult to 
make one's way through it, for the place not 
being regularly laid out, nor the thoroughfare 
limited by rows of stalls, each dealer squats 
down with his merchandise where he likes. 
There is often from 12,000 to 13,000 people 
present at the great fair, but the noise is 
not very great, the Kanuri people being more 
sedate than the people of Sokoto. They do 
not vend their wares with loud cries. The 
barber going about through the market affords 
some amusement by his constant kandadi. In 
a place of business like a market very little is 
done for amusement, although sometimes a 
serpent-tamer and story-teller may be met 
with. Sweatmeats and cakes, boiled beans, 
dried dates, water, and sour milk, are the 
only refreshments offered to the people at 
the market. Camels are generally sold at 4i., 
and trading-horses at 1/. 13s. 

The most important provinces belonging 
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to Bomu are Zinder, Kanem, and Musgn. 
I will just refer to them briefly. 

Zinder, tlie chief town of the province of 
that name, is surrounded by a low rampart 
of earth. Outside the walls there are ex- 
tensive tobacco fields, and also groups of date- 
palms. Besides indigo dyeing there is no 
industry in the town, but its commercial im- 
portance is great. It may be called the gate 
of Soudan. It serves to connect Bomu with 
the "Wadan and Tawat caravan routes ; these 
have the advantage over the Murzuk-Bilma 
route that even small caravans can proceed 
by them with almost entire security. Looking- 
glasses and Arab and European merchandise 
are sold in great quantities in the market of 
Zinder. 

Gummel is another important town of 
this province. The wall by which it is sur- 
rounded is of considerable strength. The 
market is held outside the town, between the 
two gates on the west side. The north gate 
is remarkable on account of its well-fortified 
condition. Gummel is the chief market for 
the very extensive trade in natron which is 
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carried on between Kuka on the one side, 
and Nupe on the other. The Bomu people 
very rarely carry this trade further than 
Gummel. A thousand loads may be seen 
offered for sale at this market at one time. 
There are also 300 stalls, in which a great 
variety of goods are offered for sale, such as 
clothing and tools — numbers of sheep, don- 
keys, and horses are also sold iu this market 
— in fact, everything of home and foreign 
produce which is in request among the 
natives may be found here. 

The province of Kanem formed at one time 
an independent kingdom, and it is said to be 
of greater antiquity than Bornu itself. It 
is situated on the eastern side of Lake 
Chad. 

Musgu country is the most southern pro- 
vince of Bornu. It was formerly an inde- 
pendent pagan state. A great number of 
slaves are captured in this country. 

The following account is given of the 
strange manner in which a Musgu chief sub- 
mits to the ruler of Bornu : — The chief 
kneels . down, clapping his hands while re- 
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peating the coinplimentary words, " God give 
you long life ! " He then takes up sand and 
sprinkles it upon his head. The commander- 
in-chief of the army, as representatiTe of the 
Sultan of Bomu, makes a sign, and the chief 
is installed as a vassal oflBeer of Bomu. First 
he is dressed in an elephant or large black 
shirt, over which a rich silk tobe is thrown. 
An Egyptian shawl placed over all the other 
garments completes the ceremony. 

The brief account I have given of Bomu 
will be sufficient to prove to the reader the 
great natural richness of the country and its 
productive capabilities. All that Bomu re- 
quires is to be opened up to Europe, and to 
be under good government. "With these 
facilities the people would not only raise 
sufficient produce for their own wants, but 
they would export almost an unlimited sup- 
ply of grain. 
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CHAPTER X, 

General deacription — History — Military strength — Abd 
ElKerim — Ali — Governme nt — Produc tiona — Masen a 
— Faki Sombo. 

"Waday is situated to the east of Lake Chad 
and Kanem. The empire is supposed to have 
been founded in the sixteenth century by 
Wada, after whose name it received the name 
of Waday. 

Islam is the religion of this country, and 
its ruler is a Mohammedan prince. The 
most wise and enterprising of the rulers of 
Waday was Abd Bl Kerim, who mounted the 
throne in 1805. First he enriched himself 
by the spoils of Bagirmi, whose inhabitants 
were much further advanced in civilization 
than their eastern neighbours. By these 
predatory expeditions they had amassed a 
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great deal of riclies, consisting not only of 
fine cloths and coral, but even silver, of which 
Abd El Eerim is said to have carried away with 
him five camel-loads, being equal to 1500 lbs. 
weight. It was also during his reign that 
Bagirmi became tributary to "Waday. After 
Abd El Kerim had consolidated his empire te 
turned his attention to commerce, and en- 
deavoured to open a direct communication 
with the ports of the Mediterranean, in order 
to supply himself with those manufactures 
which before the spoil of Bagirmi had been 
almost unknown to the people of Waday ; out 
death prevented him from carrying on this 
project. The most energetic and intelhgent of 
Lis successors was Ali, who ascended the 
throne of "Waday in 1858. He raised his 
empire to a position of still greater power and 
importance. He has brought foreigners into 
his country, protected and encouraged traffic, 
and has extended his power and influence 
far beyond the limits of his kingdom, and he 
has also opened a considerable traffic with 
the Mediterranean ports. 

Waday proper is almost a level country, 
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interspersed with many isolated mountains, 
and destitute of water except in the rainy 
season. There are said to be hot-springs in 
some parte o£ the country. Waday has 
a gradual elevation from the low-lying dis- 
tricts around Lake Chad towards the east, 
where the country assumes a mountainous 
character, forming the boundary between 
Waday and the almost level country of Darfur. 
The lake or lagoon of Kuka receives all the . 
moisture carried down during the rainy 
season by the smaller watercourses, and 
collected in the larger valley of the Bathi, 
with the exception of Wadi Kinya, which 
runs from north to south. In the northern 
part of the country, where it is bordered by 
desert tracts, there are several smaller water- 
courses which die away in the sand. The 
couiitry between Lakes Fittri and Chad is an 
elevated district, intercepting entirely the 
communication between these lakes. To the 
east of Lake Chad there is a dry channel 
called Bahr El Ghazel, which, it is said, 
may have formed at one time the outlet 
from this lake. Its course is north-east. 
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and communicates witli depressed regions, 
much lower than Lake Chad. The -water- 
courses and valleys in the dry season form 
natural high-roads, along the banks of which 
dwelliag-placea of men are established. With 
respect to the outlying provinces of the 
empire, situated towards the south, their 
character is evidently much more varied 
and rich in perennial watercourses ; but the 
information regarding them is so vague as not 
to enable me to give any satisfactory account 
of them. 

The government is an imitation of that 
which existed in Darfur. The whole of the 
empire of Waday is said to be divided into four 
provinces, with a governor over each, and with 
a like number of sub-governors, who have 
many other duties to perform. They have the 
general mam^ement of aU public affairs in the 
provinces, and have the power of life and 
death. Wherever they go they levy the 
■present of hospitality — a tribute which is 
regulated according to the size of each 
respective place. The Sultan sends an in- 
spector to superintend and control the col- 
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lection of tribute. There are military go- 
vernors of great authority in each province. 
Their duty is to assemble and lead the troops 
to battle; they often undertake expeditions 
on their own account. The tribute paid by 
the natives to the Sultan consists of the 
produce of the different provinces. Slaves 
are captured in great numbers for the mar- 
kets of "Waday: both Waday and Bagirmi 
form strongholds for this inhuman traffic. 
The population of Waday is composed of 
several different tribes, the Arabs being the 
most powerful. Abeshr, the capital, stands 
at an elevation of about 1500 feet above sea 
level. The army of Waday consists of about 
7000 horse, the number of which is annually 
increasing ; 1000 of these are clad in coats 
of mail, every caravan bringing several camel- 
loads of this armour. They sell for one or 
two female slaves a-piece. Their common 
arms are muskets, spears and swords. 

Bagirmi is situated to the south-east of 
Lake Chad. It was at one time independent, 
but it is now subject to the Sultan of Waday. 
The country forma a flat level with a very slight 
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inclination towards thenorth, the generaleleva- 
tion of the country being about 950 feet above 
the level of the sea. The greatest length of 
Bagirmi is about 240 miles by 150 miles 
broad. Towards the north there are detached 
hills separating Lakes Fittri and Chad, the 
two basins having no connexion with each 
other. But while Bagirmi proper appears to 
be a flat country, the outlying provinces to the 
south-east seem to be mountainous, being so 
high that the cold is felt very severely, and hail 
or snow falls occasionally during the cold 
months. The soil consists partly of lime 
and partly of sand, and produces millet or 
sorghum, which two species of corn form the 
chief article of food, not only of Bagirmi, but 
almost all over Soudan; but besides this a great 
deal of sesamum is cultivated, a branch of 
cultivation which imparts quite a different 
aspect to this country as well as to many of 
the pagan countries in the south, the popu- 
lation of which appears to subsist chiefly 
upon this article. In some other districts 
of Bagirmi beans form one of the chief 
articles of food. "Wheat is not raised at all, 
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with th^ exception of a sroall patch in the 
interior of the capital for the private use of 
the Sultan, Eice is not cultivated, but col- 
lected in great quantities after the rains in 
the forest, where it grows in swamps and 
temporary ponds. Indeed, a good dish of rice, 
with plenty of butter and meat, forms one of 
the luxuries of Bagirmi. Another article of 
food in general use is afforded by several 
varieties of grass called foa. Various other 
vegetables are grown in abundance. The 
trees moat common are palm, tamarind and 
sycamore. 

There are no mines in Bagirmi ; even the 
iron is brought from the exterior provinces, 
especially a place called Gurgara, distant from 
twenty to twenty-five miles from the River 
Shan, where the sand seems to contain a great 
deal of iron ore. Large quantities of natron 
are brought from the Bahr el Ghazel. The 
population of Bagirmi is estimated at about 
one million and a half ; the mihtary strength 
ia given at 3000 cavalry and 10,000 foot. 
The weapon in use among them is the spear, 
the bow and arrow being rare; the dagger 
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is worn by some in imitation of the Tawarek 
and Berber, from whom it haa been introduced 
into a great part of Soudan. 

It is only recently that Islam has been 
embraced by the ruling classes, and the greater 
number may yet, with more justice, be called 
pagan rather than Mohammedan. They 
possess very little learning, only a few natives 
who have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca 
being well-versed in Arabic. Not a single 
individual possesses any learning of a wider 
range. The only industrial arts in which they 
have made progress are those of dyeing and 
weaving, both of which they have also intro- 
duced into the kingdom of "Waday. Black 
robes are worn by the men to a much greater 
extent than in Bornu. The government is 
absolute monarchy, not being tempered, as it 
seems, by kn aristocratical element, such as we 
find in Bornu, nor by such an assembly as we 
have met with in Sokoto or other Fellatah 
states. The tribute levied on the inhabitants 
by the king consists principally of corn, cotton 
strips, cattle, and butter. The most con- 
siderable tribute, however, is slaves, which 
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the tributary pagan provinces have to pay 
annually. This tribute of slaves constitutes 
the strength and riches of the King of Ba- 
girmi, who is always endeavouring to extend 
his sway over the neighbouring p^an tribes. 
The natives of Bagirmi are compelled to show 
their sovereign a considerable degree of ser- 
vile reverence, and when they approach him 
they are obliged not only to be bareheaded 
but also to withdraw their shirt from the 
left shoulder, and to sprinkle dust on their 
heads, but they are not in general oppressed, 
and great liberty of speech is allowed them. 

Masena, the capital of Bagirmi, is situated 
on the banks of the splendid River Shari, 
which runs through the whole extent of 
Bagirmi. , Its population is estimated at 
20,000 souls ; but the city was much larger 
and more prosperous in former times when 
the Bagirmi empire was independent; but 
the continual war which is carried on between 
this country and Waday has ruined, to a great 
extent, the commercial and agricultural pro- 
sperity of these regions. It appears that the 
people are very superstitious. Dr. Barth met 
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at Masena a learned native who had resided in 
Egypt, Arabia, and other semi-civilized coun- 
tries. His name was Faki Sombo; he was 
tall and slender; his face, which was very 
strikiag, lost most of its effect on account of his 
being then totally blind. Great was the doctor's 
surprise to find so learned, cheerful, and 
intelligent a man on the banks of Lake Chad. 
He was well versed in all the branches of 
Arabic literature, and was in possession of 
those portions of Aristotle and Plato which 
have been translated into Arabic. " After 
having once madehia acquaintance," says Dr. 
Barth, " I used to visit him daily, and he was 
always delighted to see, or rather hear me, for 
he had no one with whom he could talk about 
the splendour and achievements of the Cali- 
phat from Bagdad to Spain, particularly of the 
latter country, with the history of whose kings 
and literary men he was intimately acquainted. 
He listened with delight when I once men- 
tioned the sextant, and he informed me with 
pride that his father had been in possession 
of such an instrument, but that for the last 
twenty years he had not met a single person 
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who knew what sort of thing a sextant was. 
I shall never forget the hours I passed in 
cheerful and instructive conversation with 
this man, for the more unexpected the 
gratification was, the greater naturally was 
the impression which he made on me. One 
day while I was engaged in earnest discourse 
with him respecting the many sects of Islam, 
our conversation was suddenly interrupted by 
one of the daughters of the Sultan entering 
abruptly and accusing my friend in the most 
offensive terms of having abstracted from her 
by his witchcraft one of her slaves. But it 
was rather astonishing that a man with so 
vast an amount of learning was allowed to 
hve at all in the midst of such barbarians ^ 
these, without being continually suspected 
of sorcery and witchcraft. I shall not forget 
one day when I went to call on my friend, 
and found the unfortunate blind old man 
sitting in his courtyard in the midst of 
a heap of manuscripts which he could 
then only enjoy by touching them with his 
hands." 

The King of Bagirmi pays a yearly tribute 
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to the Sultan of Waday, consisting of 100 
torses, 100 slaves, 30 handsome female slaves, 
and 1000 shirts. The value of this tribute in 
Bagirmi is estimated at 6025Z. The superin- 
tendent of this dependency receives, as a pre- 
sent from the kmg annually, ten handsome 
female slaves, four horses, and four shirts. 

Dwrfv/r is now no longer independent. It 
has been conquered by the Egyptians, and the 
Khedive of Egypt has assumed the govern- 
ment. Its brave king perished in defence 
of his country. Darfur forms the eastern 
limits of Soudan ; it joins Waday on the west, ~ 
and Kordofan on the east. The population 
of this country is said to be about four 
millions. Its riches consist chiefly in cereals 
and cattle ; a small quantity of wheat, ground 
nuts, cotton, indigo, beans, and tobacco are 
cultivated. The domestic animals are camels, 
cattle, horses, sheep and goats. It surpasses 
its neighbouring countries in the quality and 
quantity of its honey. The principal town 
for trade is Kobbe, situated on a smaU fertile 
oasis of exceptional fertility. Its population 
ia about 6000. The town is long and narrow, 
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and e^h house or hut stands in a cultivated 
garden. The water is procured from shallow 
wells, dug in most instances close to the 
house. 

Kobbe is resorted to by Arab merchants 
from Egypt. During the rainy season the 
vegetation is rich, but the people are not in- 
dustrious cultivators of the soil. The wealth 
of the people consists principally of cattle. All 
commercial transactions are done by barter. 
The natives give slaves (supposing the 
Khedive has not abohshed the system), 
ivory, ostrich feathers, hides, drugs, and 
copper, in exchange for cottons, silks, swords, 
fire-arms, spice, trinkets, &c. 



In closing this brief description of the 
principal states of Soudan, I have only to 
remark that I have endeavoured as far as 
possible to give a faithful account of those 
important regions. I have carefully collected 
the information from the best records I could 
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consTilt ; I have not entered into any elaborate 
detail, whicli would necessarily occupy a large 
space. The principal object of these chapters 
is to give the reader a general view of the 
most interesting and important portion of 
Central Africa. I have fuUy demonstrated 
in the two following chapters the desirability 
and feasibility of opening a commercial high- 
way into these vast regions, that would be 
the means of abolishing slavery, introducing 
commerce and civilization into Soudan and 
the surrounding country. 
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THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF COMMERCIAL 
COMMUNICATION WITH SOUDAN. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Modeof trsnait — TheMeharee — Wadan, TavatjAgadeB, 
and Murzuk-Bilma routes — A fair at Ghat. 

The present mode by which commerce is 
carried on with Soudan, and indeed with 
the whole of Central Africa, is of a moat 
complicated and difficult character. Rail- 
ways, canals, and highways — the civiKzed 
modesofcommunicationin Europe — are things 
unknown in Africa, and the physical cha- 
racter of this vast continent has isolated it 
from the civilized world. Africa is not pierced 
by any arms of the sea, and her riverS are 
unnavigable at a few miles from their mouths, ■ 
Trade, therefore, is chiefly conducted by land 
transit, in which the camel is almost universally 
employed. This animal is peculiarly adapted 
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for long journeys over barren regions ; it 
exists on little food, and can take in a store 
of water sufficient to last for a fortnight. The 
bullock is need, with considerable advantage 
in some parts of Africa, for carrying merchan. 
dise, and this animal seems to hare been em- 
ployed very largely by the ancients for the 
transport of merchandise across the Sahara 




before the camel was introduced. Sculptures 
found in the desert, in which a herd of bullocks 
are represented, point to the fact that they 
were very common in these regions ; and that 
they were used as beasts of burden there 
can be little doubt, for St. Augustine states 
that the chariots of the kings of Fezzan were 
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drawn by bullocks, although they have now 
almost disappeared since the introduction of 
the camel 

The present system of commerce across 
the Sahara to Soudan has existed from time 
immemorial. The Carthaginian and Roman 
merchants used the same paths that are now 
traversed by the Arab caravans. It is evident 
that the enterprising Carthaginians held a 
regular communication with Soudan, and that 
they received their elephants from this coun- 
try, of which they had a great number. Han- 
nibal, the Carthaginian general, had elephants 
with his army, and passed the Alps with them 
on his celebrated march to Rome. African 
elephants were also found in the train of 
Scipio Africanus when he made his triumphal 
entry into Rome, after the conquest of Car- 
thage — thus clearly proving that the Cartha- 
ginians had a large number of these animals, 
and they could only have obtained them from 
Soudan. It is from the ports of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, that the people of 
Soudan receive their European merchandise ; 
and the Arabs and natives of the Sahara are 
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the only mercliaiitB engaged in conducting 
this trade across the desert. The common 
camel is almost exclusively used for the 
transit of goods — the meharee or the swift 
camel being reserved for services requiring 
expedition. It appears that this last^nimal 
is the inseparable companion of the Tawarek 
and Berber. It seems to bear the same relation 
to the common camel that the racer does to 
the draught-horse ; but of all the animals it is 
perhaps that which, from the nature of the 
country it inhabits, and of the service it is 
doomed to perform, has been the least made 
an object of observation and study. The only 
countrythat agreeswith it is thecentral desert; 
it cannot Uve in the northern part of Africa or 
in the mountainous country of Soudan ; even 
some parts of the desert do not appear to agree 
equally well with it. These animals seem 
to be as well adapted to the mode of life of 
the Tawareks and Berbers as if they bad all 
been cast in the same mould. The meharee 
is tall, and, from being of light and slender 
make, appears to stand considerably higher 
than the camel ; his neck is remarkably 
N 2 
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long, his legs thin and delicate, and his bubch 
projects but little. His countenance, like 
that of the camel, is careless and imperturb- 
able, but under this sorry aspect and seem- 
ing indolence he conceals qualifciea which 
might almost make him the king of beasts, 
a fidelity and gentleness wbich is proof 
against every trial, a sagacity resemWing that 
of the dog, and a swiftness far superior to 
that of the horse. Like his masters, he hB.% 
physical organization adapted to the region 
in which his lot is cast ; he renders valuable 
assistance to caravans, which, when pre- 
paring to set out, generally despatch avant- 
couriers, mounted on swift coursers, to recon- 
noitre the route, and ascertain whether it is 
supphed with water, and whether beset with 
any danger. It is said that a good meharee 
can* travel about eighty miles, day after day, 
continuously. The mode of rearing this 
valuable animal is curious. As soon as he 
is born, he is plunged to the neck in fine 
shifting sand, lest his soft and slender limbs 
should be bent by supporting the weight of 
his body, and for fourteen days he is fed on 
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a diet chiefly of butter and milk, the com- 
position and quantity of whicli varies every 
day, according to established and well-known 
rules. At the end of a month he is allowed to 
run ; an iron ring is then passed through his 
nose, and his education commences. When 
well trained, he displays remarkable sagacity. 
If his rider chooses to plant his spear in the 
ground in the midst of a rapid course, the 
animal, attentive to the sHghtest intimation of 
his wishes, turns round the weapon to enable 
him to r^aiu it, and resumes the course with- 
out slackening his pace for a moment. When 
the warrior falls in battle, the faithful charger 
stretches himself on the ground, as if inviting 
him again to mount his back. If he is able to 
do so, he bears him gently but swiftly from 
the scene of carnage; but if the rider remains 
silent and motionless, the meharee hastens to 
the town of his habitation, exhibiting the 
empty saddle to the bereaved family. The 
women now commence the death dirg^, the 
children set up piercing cries, the whole 
community is thrown into excitement and 
alarm, and the horizon is watched with anxious 
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solicitude. Some spots appear — they increase 
— they approach — they are other meharees 
without their riders — mute but truthful mes- 
sengers of sorrow, confirming the intelligence 
that the troop has been defeated, and the loved 
ones are no more. It is only the wealthy that 
obtain one of these noble creatures ; a good 
meharee cannot be purchased for less than 
30/., while a common camel can be had for 
about 3/. 

There are four principal roads or caravan 
tracks by which the productions of Europe 
are transmitted into the populous regions of 
Soudan, namely, the Wadan, Tawat, Agades 
and Murzuk-Bilma routes, which are indicated 
on the map accompanying this book. There 
are numerous tracks branching off these 
main routes, which are used according to 
circumstances. AU these are rendered diflEi- 
culb by the sterile and the mountainous 
character of the country that has to be crossed, 
as well as the hostility and jealousy of the 
native tribes, who charge a toll on every 
caravan passing through their country. In 
order to insure security for the Ufe of the mer-^ 
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chant and the safety of his goods, it is always 
necessary to hire a native escort, who in many 
cases take charge of the merchandise until it 
is safely delivered in the markets of Soudan. 
The Wadan route, between Morocco and the 
Upper Niger, is the most important for com- 
merce. The caravan which makes the journey 



by this road is perhaps the largest that 
crosses the desert at one time. It appears that 
camels laden with European goods make their 
journey from the northern ports by various 
routes across the Atlas moimtains, and meet at 
a place called Tendoof on the confines of the 
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Sahara. Here the caravans amount to over 
10,000 camels ; they leave this place gene- 
rally in the month of October, dividing 
themselves into two caravans — one taking the 
road to Tawat. Here they are joined by cara- 
vans from Gadamis, &o. From this oasis they 
proceed southward by the Tawat route, 
across the waterless desert of Tanezrufet, 
to Mabmk on the eastern borders of 
El Juf; but, before arriving at this town, 
many of the camels are loaded with that 
necessary commodity, rock salt, from the 
famous mines of Taudeny. From Mabruk, 
the caravans have to cross the more favoured 
country of Azawad, touching at the town of 
Arawan, and terminating their journey at 
Timbuctoo, where the caravan is broken up. 
Although this route is over a more or less 
sterile country, with only thirteen stations on 
the entire journey, yet it is continually used by 
merchants for the transport of goods. The 
reason for this is that the situation of Tawat 
is most convenient for the Gadamis, Algerian, 
and other northern merchants, who have 
agents here as well as at Timbuctoo. 
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The other division of the great caravan, 
which assembles at Tendoof, takes a south- 
westerly course on the Wadan route until it 
reaches a town called Sakiet El Hamra ; it 
then proceeds in almost a straight line to the 
town of Wadan, where the Portuguese esta- 
blished a factory in the fourteenth century, but 
they abandoned it on the discovery of America. 
The course taken by caravans from "Wadan to 
Walata is nearly a straight road, but from 
this town it makes a south-easterly bend until 
Timbuctoo is reached. The Wadan ■ route 
from Tendoof by Sakiet El Hamra is the best 
of all the desert routes; water is plentiful, 
and there are no less than forty-two stations 
on the whole journey. Caravans proceeding 
by it are not molested by hostile people, 
for the important tribe of Tajakant holds 
the whole coimtry, and the trade between 
Morocco and Timbuctoo is entirely in their 
hands, or under their protection. Their 
chief, a marabout Mohammed El Mukhtar, is 
considered an excellent man, and he can cer- 
tainly bring over 2000 muskets into the field, 
as well as command a considerable force from 
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the other tribes who are under his mle. The 
towns of Wadan and Walata, on the main 
route to Timbuctoo, are of great commercial 
importance; they form markets for many- 
parts of Western Soudan. There are about 
sixteen different roads leading from these 
towns to the Upper Niger and Upper Senegal, 
and merchants are continually engaged in the 
trade. Walata was a great centre of commerce 
long before Timbuctoo was founded — its 
favoured situation adding considerably to its 
commercial importance. A caravan can make 
the journey between Walata and Sansanding, 
in the centre of Bambarra, in fifteen days, 
and it takes the same number of days to 
accomplish a journey between Walata and 
Timbuctoo ; therefore a considerable amount 
of merchandise for Western Soudan does not 
reach the latter town, but is passed through 
the former to the Upper Niger. 

Wadan, Tishit, Walata, and Timbuctoo 
are excellently situated for the new route 
from Cape Juby, as may be seen by a reference 
to the map. European goods could be 
poured into these markets from Port 
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St. Bartholomew, Cape Juby, with consi- 
derable despatch ; from these towns they could 
be sent all over Soudan. I will deal with 
this subject more fully in another part of the 
book. The principal merchandise carried by 
the caravans going to Soudan by the Tawat 
and "Wadan routes are blue saUampore, 
American cloth, long-cloth, sugar, tea, glass 
beads, amber beads, shells, and silk from Fez 
and Morocco. These are exchanged in the 
markets of the interior for native produce, such 
as gold,ostrich feathers, ivory,giim of Senegal, 
gum Arabic, incense, Soudan blankets, and 
slaves. The slaves are sold in the markets 
of Morocco. It would be diflBcult to form 
a calculation of the number of these un- 
fortunate creatures that are driven every year 
from their native homes, and doomed to pass a 
life of servitude among the fanatical Mohamme- 
dans of Morocco, The number is stated by 
some to exceed 10,000 annually. It is heart- 
rending to witness the departure of these poor 
victims from their homes ; it appears that the 
conformity of their melancholy condition 
excites among them a feeling of sympathy and 
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mutual interest. At parting they recommend 
good behaviour to each other, but their 
owners hurry them away and interrupt these 
affecting scenes. The opening of the port 
at Cape Juby would very materially aid in 
destroying this horrible traffic in human flesh 
and blood altogether. 

The third commercial route from the Medi- ' 
terranean porta to Soudan may be called the 
Agades route. This road is very difficult for 
travellers; the country that has to be croased is 
of a moimtainous character, rising in some 
places to an elevation of 5000 feet above 
the sea. Caravans by the Agades route start 
for Soudan from a place called Ghat. Here 
several caravan routes from TripoU, Tunis, and 
Algeria terminate. Atthis placethe merchants 
form themselves into a large caravan, under the 
protection of the Tawarek chiefs, who hire 
themselves for this purpose. From Ghat the 
caravan proceeds slowly over rugged paths 
and verdant valleys, ascending the highlands 
of Asben until it reaches Agades, the capital 
of the Tawareks. Here the caravan is again 
divided ; some take the routes to the markets 
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of Songhay and Sokoto, wliile others proceed 
to Katsena, Kano, and Bomu. Tunis and 
Tripoli export, by the Agadee route, mostly 
articles of European luxury, such as silks, 
pearls, cloves, cinnamon, perfumery, paper, 
cloth, looking-glasses, &c. The imports from 
Soudan are similar to those I have already 
named, with the addition of buffalo hides, and 
slippera made in Soudan, About 17,000i. 
worth a year of these ehppers are sent by 
Kano alone to Morocco and elsewhere. 

The fourth commercial route to Soudan 
may be named the Murzuk-Bilma route. 
The manufactures of Europe are poured into 
Murzuk, the capital of Tezzan, from Tunis, 
TripoU, and from Cairo in Egypt. At Mur- 
zuk the merchants form themselves into two 
caravans. One takes the Agades route by 
Ghat, the other proceeds to Bilma. Here 
they separate into small parties, taking the 
route to Lake Chad, and others proceed to 
Waday, Darfur, and other states. Caravans 
travelling by the Murzuk-Bilma route en- 
counter considerable difficulties. The country 
is rocky and moiuitainous, and the tribes 
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inhabiting these regions are very troublesonie, 
since they are continually at war with each 
other. There is still a large trade in slaves 
carried on by the Murzuk-Bilma and Agades 
routes. The blanched bones and skeletons, 
still covered with strips of native clothing, are 
scattered throughout almost the entire route. - 
These sad remains strike every traveller who is 
unaccustomed to these scenes with horror and 
alarm. " What can this mean ?" is the upper- 
most thought in the traveller's mind. These 
bones and skeletons are mute witnesses of a 
terrible story ; these are the remains of some 
of the poor slaves who are driven by pitiless 
masters in famished bands across the Sahara. 
On their sad march from Lake Chad to 
Tripoli, from lime to time one of the miserable 
company falls to rise no more ; their bodies 
become a prey to the fowls of the heavens 
and the beasts of the field. When these 
slaves are purchased in the markets of Soudan, 
the merchants examine each with the greatest 
care ; the height of a slave is taken, the 
mouth examined, the teeth counted, and his 
appetite inquired into. Over 4000 of these 
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victims pass througli Murzuk alone every 
year to Tripoli. From this place they are 
sent to other ports in the Turkish empire, 
from which they never return. 

Each considerable town on the caravan 
routes to Soudan becomes periodically a fair, 
which is attended by a large number of 
merchants from various parts. As many as 
500 merchants attend the fair held at the 
town of Ghat, and the value of business done 
at each fair in the produce of Soudan alone is 
set down at 120,000^ ; add to this the cor- 
responding amount of European goods which 
are exchanged for the native produce, and 
the total value of the business done will be 
240,000/. The traffic of the Sahara as 
well as Soudan is effected chiefly by barter. 
Spanish and French money is used in 
some places. The principal currency of 
Soudan is shells, called cowries, and salt. 
The caravan routes to Soudan that I have 
already described are mere tracks on the sod 
by the naked foot of man, and the tread of the 
camel, horse or mule. They are often so narrow 
that two persons cannot walk on them abreast. 
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Consequently, if travellers and caravans meet, 
the one takes to the right, and the other to the 
left. If an Arab is turned out of his track 
for a time, he hastens back to it as soon as 
possible ; but when the caravan comes to the 
sands of the open desert, even these pathways 
disappear; the wind soon effaces the foot- 
prints of the passenger, and they seek in vain 
the long white trackwhich guides the traveller. 
A bush, the white top of a sandhill, the summit 
of a distant mountain, — these are the way- 
marks which guide the traveller across many 
parts of the Sahara. Where nature has not 
provided a mark, the natives have raised pyra- 
mids, each traveller adding a stone to the 
heap as he passes. The wells on the route 
are preserved with the greatest care by the 
inhabitants. A bucket is left by its side to 
enable the traveller to quench his thirst. At 
each large town on the route there are hotels 
corresponding with the principal points of 
commercial intercourse, and these not only 
serve aa resting-places, but as a rendezvous 
and starting-point for the caravans which 
frequent them. The day and hour of starting 
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of each caravan is made known by the chief 
driver, and every information in reference to 
the caravans is supplied at the hotels to any 
one who wishes to join. The muleteers and 
camel-drivers form the nucleus of the caravan, 
and regulate its movements. The length of 
a -day's journey is generally about twenty- 
four miles, but, in countries destitute of water 
or infested with robbers, it may extend to 
forty miles. Travellers who join a caravan 
are not obliged to submit to any discipline. 
There is no community except that of dangers 
to be escaped and an end to be attained ; if 
they sustain an attack, each one consults his 
own courage, and does independently what 
in him Uea to repel or escape the enemy. It 
rarely happens that any regular disposition of 
force is made either for the attack or the 
defence, and occurrences of this nature always 
produce considerable disorder. The caravans 
are composed of men whose principal occu-' 
pation is commerce ; but women are not ex- 
cluded, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
widows, having no other support, carrying on 
the traffic of their deceased husbands. Among 
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tlie strangers who join the caravan there are 
generally found some destitute creatures who 
on the day of departure know not how the 
bread of to-morrow is to be obtamed ; but 
they are not disheartened ; they trust in Provi- 
dence, and not in vain. Scarcely has the 
cavalcade started but they find opportunities 
of making themselves useful, either in loading 
or guiding the camels, for which little services 
they receive their daily food, and it is all they 
desire. Thus they accomplish a long journey 
without expense on the one hand, or privation 
on the other. It is in this way that numbers 
of poor husbandmen and labourers, not finding 
their toil sufficiently remunerated in the oases, 
make their way to the coast, where they form 
the most intelligent, the most industrious, and 
the best conducted portion of the community. 
One cannot compare the habits and the wants 
of one of these, camel-drivers of the desert 
with those of European waggoners without 
being struck with the contrast. The latter 
requires, as every night closes in, a roof to 
shelter him, should it be only that of a hovel, 
and a bed, though but of straw. He needs 
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nourisliing food to support his strength, and 
his necessity ia rendered more imperious by 
the use of alcohohc liquors. But the Arab 
camel-driver asks no bed but the sand, no 
roof but the sky ; a fountain of pure water is 
his most luxurious tavern, his sustenance is 
moistened meal, and for these he offers thanks 
to Heaven. 

Five times a day he prostrates himself on 
the ground, laying his forehead on the sharp 
stones of the desert, if such be the paving of 
his route, and pours out hia prayers to his 
heavenly G-uide, Protector, and Provider. The 
provisions generally used for a journey are 
roasted barley, dates, and butter, if one is 
desirous of luxury ; if not, the only article ia 
roasted barley. 

Besides the regular merchant caravans, there 
are small caravans who make the journey to 
Soudan, and some undertake it without' an 
escort, but this is considered unsafe. 

The four commercial routes that I have 
already described are the main roads of com- 
munication between the ports of Morocco, 
. Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoh, and the markets 
o 2 
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of Soudan. It is by these routes that Euro- 
pean goods are transmitted across the Sahara, 
and by which the productionB of Soudan are 
brought to the European marketa. Each of 
the roads I have named are beset with diffi- 
culties; mountainous countries, sterile deserts, 
hostile tribes have to be encountered by 
caravans ; but the cUmate is all that can 
be desired. The people of Soudan depend 
foilarely for their supply of European mer- 
chandise on the caravans crossing the 
desert. The high mountain ranges, swamps, 
unnavigable state of the rivers, together with 
the unhealthy climate of the west coast of 
Africa, preclude any traffic from that side 
with Soudan; hence it is that these people 
have depended for thousands of years on the 
roads to the north for their communication 
with the outer world. If these routes were 
improved by civilized man, the transit would 
become quick, inexpensive, and easy, and by 
this means increase the supply ; but in their 
present condition it takes months to accom- 
plish one journey, and the cost of carriage 
more than doubles the price of the goods by 
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the time they reach the nearest market of 
Soudan. The shortest of the roads between 
Soudan and the Mediterranean is about 2000 
miles in length, and the Atlas and other high 
rapges of mountains have to be crosaed by 
the caravans. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, the annual value of the present trade 
carried on between the northern porta of 
Africa and Soudan may approximately be 
estimated at 4,000,000Z. If a commercial 
market was opened at Cape Juby, it would 
command almost the whole trade of Soudan, 
because a junction with the Wadan route from 
this point woidd shorten the journey by more 
than half, and by it the mountainous countries 
that have now to be crossed would be avoided. 
Nature has rendered the "Wadan route the 
most favoured road to the interior, as may be 
seen by a glance at the map. In a very short 
period, three times the present amount of 
merchandise could be poured into the markets 
of Soudan with comparative ease and security, 
thus raising the annual value of the trade to 
12,000,000/. A caravan could make three 
journeys a year with greater ease by the 
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Wadan route from Cape Juby than one by the 
present roads. I have entered more fully 
on this important question in the following 
chapter on the Proposed Plan. 
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THE PLAN FOR OPENING UP A DIRECI! 
COMMUNICATION WITH SOUDAN. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Western Sahara — Boundaries — DistrictB — Physical 
diaracter — Population — Productiona — Flooding of 
the Sahara — The plan for opening up direct commu- 
nication with Soudan. 

The general name of Sahara haa long been 
given to a portion of Africa covering an area 
of about 3,000,000 square miles. From the 
valley of the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
from the spurs of the Atlaa to the banks of 
the Niger, was considered by ancient geo- 
graphers to be a great wilderness — a vast 
plain of moving sand, more terrible to en- 
counter than the waves of the ocean, spotted 
here and there with oMes, like a leopard- 
skin ; these formed islands in the vast solitude 
— a countryinto which no European dare pene- 
trate with any hope of ever returning again. 
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It waa not until the early part of tlie nine- 
teenth century that public attention waa 
directed to the possibility of penetrating to 
Soudan acroes the Sahara. In 1822, this 
feat was accomplished by Benham and Clap- 
perton with entire success. Other travellers 
soon followed their track, and their united 
labours have accumulated such a store of 
geographical knowledge that the old notions 
concerning the Sahara have happily been dis- 
pelled for ever. 

The Sahara is now found to be traversed 
by high mountain ranges which rise in Asben 
to a height of 5000 feet above the level of 
the sea; and in some parts there are moun- 
tains covered with perpetual enow. There 
are also verdant . valleys, and several are 
covered with trees of various kinds. In 
many places the country is well watered by 
rivers and torrents formed in the rainy sea- 
son, and wherever there is moisture vegeta- 
tion springs up. The climate is also exceed- 
ingly healthy and agreeable. 

The Sahara is foTind to be inhabited by a 
great population of various tribes, who are 
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divided into several nations. They possess 
walled towns and well-cultivated plantations ; 
they also engage in various branches of 
industry. 

It is certainly proved that the most eligible 
route to Soudan is across the Sahara rather 
than through the pestilential forests and 
savage populations which are found between 
the west coast and the Niger. The road 
from Cape Juby is the most direct to the in- 
terior, as can at once be seen by a reference to 
the accompanying map. And I shall be able 
to prove, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
the proposed road is the most practical that 
has yet been brought before the public for 
opening a permanent communication with the 
populous regions of Soudan. But, in order 
to bring the question fully before the reader, 
it is necessary for me to give a general 
description of Western Sahara. 

Boundaries. — The western portion of the 
Sahara is bounded on the south by the Upper 
■Niger and Senegal, on the east by the Hogar 
mountains, Aderar, and other districts ; on 
the north by the Atlas mountains, and on the 
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west by the Atlantic Ocean. It is divided 
into eereral districts, eacli governed by a 
cMef of the ruling tribe. The most important 
districta are Azawad, El Haha, Aderar, and 
El Hodh : these form the borders of El Juf, 
a district destitute of inhabitants. 

The first district to the northward of Tim- 
buctoo, and on the eastern border of El Juf, 
is Azawad, an extensive tract of country 
stretching to the north beyond Mabruk. 
It ia considered as a sort of paradise to the 
Arab bom in these climes, for in the more 
favoured localities he finds plenty of food for 
his camels and for a few herds of cattle, 
while the transport of salt from the mines 
of Taudeny affords him the means of obtain- 
ing any articles he may stand in need of. 

There are several small towns or villages 
in Azawad ; the most considerable is Arawan, 
with a population of about 1500. Although 
small in extent, it is a very important place 
for this part of the world, and where a great 
deal of business is done, principally in gold. 
On account of this trade several Gradamia 
merchants are established here. 
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The chief of the place is Sidi Mohammed. 
His miUtary strength consists of 260 infantry 
and 180 cavalry. The people inhabiting this 
district are distinguished for their learning 
and intelligence, and they are the most 
ancient inhabitants of the locality about 
Timbuctoo. The whole country is tributary 
to the chief of the Hogar. 

The town of Mabruk is a station for the 
Tawat oaravanS) but in former times it was 
very important for trade. It appears that 
the whole of Azawad had at one time been 
better inhabited than it is at present, for the 
ruins of former habitations are seen through- 
out the country. 

Some of the valleys are covered with date- 
trees, and have good pasturage for cattle. 
Com and tobacco are produced by the 
natives to a certain extent. 

The coimtry is traversed in places by 
several black and rocky chains of hills, 
covered in some parts with underwood ; and 
they contain quarries of beautiful black 
limestone, from which the natives manufac- 
ture their heavy arm-rings. On the north 
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of Azawad tliere stretclies a waterless desert 
of ten days' journey, called Tenezrufet. Be- 
yond this the country assumes a more fer- 
tile character, diversified with hill and dale, 
with plenty of wells, and even temporary 
torrents, which empty themselves into Bl 
Juf. 

Bl Haha is situated to the south of the 
Atlas mountains, and north of Bl Juf and . 
Gidi. It is watered by the Draha, the 
greatest river of North- West Africa, which 
runs through its entire length. This river 
takes its rise in the Atlas mountains, to the 
north-west of the populous regions of Tafilet. 
From its source it takes a southerly direction 
into the Sahara : it then makes a bend, and 
slowly flows to the west, emptying itself into 
the Atlantic north of Cape Juby. Its western 
course appears to have very Utile elevation 
above the sea, for, during some portions of 
the year, the waters of the Draha are ab- 
sorbed in the marshes or depressions through 
which it passes long before the sea is reached. 
But after the melting of the snow of the 
Atlas mountains, which takes place once a 
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year, its volume and current iacreaae to such 
an estent tliat it forces its way to the ocean. 
A bar across the mouth of the Draha renders 
the river unfit for navigation. 

Almost every part of the valley of the 
, Draha is exceedingly fertile ; com is culti- 
' vated to a considerable extent, also a variety 
of vegetables, such as cabbage, turnip, carrot, 
onion, melon, tomato, pepper, garlic, &c. It 
is adorned with luxuriant plantations of date, 
orange, fig, pomegranate, peach, and apricots. 
The dates of these regions have long been 
famous in Europe, under the name of Tafilet 
dates ; they fetch about 90s. per cwt. in our 
markets, but in the Draha 3 cwt. can be 
purchased for Is. 6d. ; this is on account of 
the expense of transit across the Atlas to 
Morocco ; that being their only line of com- 
munication at present, and it is by these 
difScult roads that they receive their supply 
of European merchandise. 

North of the Biver Draha the country 
assumes a more mountainous aspect, and 
the valleys are generally fertile. There is a 
remarkable pass through one of these moun- 
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tain ctains, cut by nature through the solid 
marble of which the mountain is composed. 
The walls on either side of the pass rise per- 
pendicular, and their faces are polished as if 
by the hand of man. A small stream of 
clear water flows through the middle, with 
its banks clothed with a carpet of luxuriant 
verdure. At the south-western entrance of 
the pass, a spring of carbonic acid bubbles 
continually to the surface, the water of 
which effervesces in one's mouth like cham- 



El Haha is perhaps richer in minerals than 
any other part of Africa. Gold, copper, silver, 
lead, iron and magnetic ironstone are abun- 
dant, and pieces of pure antimony may be 
met with on the surface of the ground an 
inch and a half in thickness. 

Each district in El Haha is governed by a 
sheikh, assisted by a council composed of the 
oldest and most respected inhabitants. These 
small districts are generally independent of 
each other. The population of El Haha is said 
to number over 1 ,000,000, composed of mixed 
tribes, but the Berber are the most numerous. 
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The houses comprising their towns and 
Tillages are constructed with remarkable 
architectural taste for this part of the world ; 
they are built of compressed clay, with a fiat 
roof, and two floors, having a spacious court- 
yard in the centre. Bach town and village 
is surrounded vrith a high clay wall, and is 
further defended by a ditch. 

The j>eople are chiefly engaged in agri- 
culture and commerce, and they rear large 
flocks of camels, horses, mules, asses, sheep, 
and goats. A small portion of the population 
is composed of Jews, who seem to be better 
treated here than in Morocco. They are 
generally employed as gunsmiths, tinkers, 
tailors, and shoemakers. 

The principal districts to the west of El 
Juf, and to the north of the Niger and 
Senegal, are called Aderar, El Hodh, and 
Bagheua. 

Aderar is rather an elevated district, 
traversed by several chains of hills. There 
is a famous valley in these regions, called 
Khat, with whose excellency the wandering 
Arab is as much enchanted as a European 
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is with the most romantic spot in Switzerland 
and Italy. On the elevated ground on the 
east side of this celebrated valley the ancient 
town of Wadan is situated, surrounded by 
pretty plantations of date-trees. The town 
is composed of houses built of stone and 
mud, and has a population of about 6000 — 
chiefly Berbers. The Portuguese opened a 
factory here in the fourteenth century, but 
abandoned it on the discovery of America. 

This town is important as a station for 
caravans on their way north or south, it be- 
ing on the main road to Timbuctoo. There 
are many other roads connecting Wadan 
with several large towns on the Upper Niger 
and Senegal. 

The population of Aderar is principally 
composed of Berbers. The ruling tribe are 
probably the direct descendants of the 
founders of the Ghanata empire, and there- 
fore the first civilizers of Soudan. They are 
numerous and powerful, and of great im- 
portance in the whole commerce between 
Morocco and Timbuctoo by the "Wadan 
route, which is entirely in their hands. 
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Their chief, Mohammed El Mukhtar, can 
bring into the field over 2000 foot-soldiers, 
and an equal nimiber of horsemen ; by col- 
lecting the other tribes around him his 
forces would be much larger. 

To the south of Aderar there is a large 
and well-favoured district called Taganet, 
which is separated from Aderar by ranges of 
hills running parallel with each other. The 
valleys formed between them are fertile, 
with numerous clumps of palm-trees, and 
excellent pasturage for cattle, but infested 
with elephants and lions. Moharflmed Omer, 
a pure Berber, is the chief of this country. 

The kirgdom of Baghena comprises several 
districts to the south of Taganet, and to 
the north of the Niger; El Hodh, or the 
basin, is the most important. It is an ex- 
tensive tract of country situated to the west 
of Azawad; it is surrounded by a ridge of 
rocky hills, at the extremity of which "Walata 
is situated, and near its southern foot lies 
Tishit, both of which belong to El Hodh. 
Some parts of this country are watered by the 
backwaters of the Niger ; rice grows wild here. 
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and could be cultivated to a very large extent. 
These districts are the most interesting por- 
tion of the interior of Africa to the student of 
history ; here was the first seat of African 
civilization, and of an empire which extended 
over a great part of Soudan. It may be sup- 
posed that the Numidians were weary of their 
native homes in the Atlas ; oppressed by the 
Carthaginians and Romans, and ravaged by 
the Vandals, they departed with regret from 
the glorious land of their birth, with a hoj)e to 
find a more peaceful home in the regions of the 
south. On reaching El Hodh, in which they 
settled, they found a country well watered, 
fertile, and healthy, producing all that nature 
could desire. It is recorded that in the third 
century they founded in these regions the 
empire of Ghanata, with Walata for its capi- 
tal. They were soon joined by Egyptians, 
who had doubtless been seeking a quiet home 
in a distant land. The arts and sciences 
which these people brought with them from 
their native country spread far and near. 
These were the first civilizers of Soudan, and 
the vast empire which they founded lasted 
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for a thousand years. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, after a great afcruggle, the empire of 
Ghanata was conquered by the people of Bam- 
barra, on the ruina of which they founded a 
new empire called Melle, from a word mean- 
ing free and noble. Although the new 
empire rose to great power, it was short- 
lived compared with its predecessor ; it only 
lasted for about 300 years, for its feeble 
remains, which had nearly been annihi- 
lated by the people of Songhay, were ex- 
tinguished, as it seems, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, when the Arabs on 
the one side, and the people of Bambarra 
on the other, began to take the lead in these 
regions, while the Fellatahs, who were then 
only in their infancy, appeared in the back- 
ground. The catastrophe of the extinction 
of the last remnant of the empire of Melle is 
not without interest ; for a civil war having 
broken out between the royal princes, all the 
most powerful tribes in the neighbouring 
countries took part in the quarrel — one 
faction being formed by the people of Bam- 
barra, who in the meantime had won Sego, 
p 2 
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and the Fellataha who had settled in these 
quarters, while the opposite party consisted 
of the Moroccain conquerors of Songhay, who 
had settled down in certain places of that 
vast empire, and who had intermarried with 
the natives. In this struggle the capital of 
Melle was deslroyed; while the people of 
Bambarra took possession of the south-wes- 
tern portion of its dominions, the noble 
tribe of Mebarek rendered themselves mas- 
ters of its north-eastern districts. Here they 
founded the kingdom of Baghena, with 
Kasambara for its capital, which they hold 
to this day. The government seems to 
be mild and liberal. They do not often 
change their sovereigns, for one of their 
chiefs named Omer reigned for forty years. 
Ali Mukhtar was the ruler in 1853. His 
army consists of about 7000 cavalry, and 
about the same number of infantry. The 
population is composed of mixed tribes, the 
Berbers being the most numerous, who have 
a peculiar custom of cutting their children's 
hair on both sides of the head, leaving a tuft 
on the top. Of late, a great number of 
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Fellatahs have settled in Baghena, where they 
have formed several towns. Their chief, Ibra- 
liima, seems to enjoy a good deal of authority. 
The people of Baghena are in alliance with 
Bambarra, as well as with several of the tribes 
of the north and west. The whole of Bag- 
hena deserves the attention of Europeans, for 
it is admirably adapted for fixed settlements. 
It has a fine climate, and hilla and valleys, 
covered in many parts with extensive foreats, 
also rich soil with abundance of water. 
The country is cultivated by the inhabitants 
to a considerable extent. The trees most 
common in these , regions are the baobab 
and the date-tree ; but to the west there are 
extensive forests of gum-trees. There are also 
several small lakes in that part of the coun- 
try. A large quantity of the gum is collected 
by the Arabs, who bring it to the European 
markets. The yearly export of this article 
amounts to about 200,000?. The most im- 
portant towns of Baghena are Walata and 
Tishit. Tishit lies at the foot of the rooky 
ridge which encircles EI Hodh; it was 
founded about the third century. It has 
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several date plantations, and much salt is 
obtained not far from the town. In former 
times it was much larger than it is at present, 
but it has still an important market. The 
population is estimated at 3000 souls. It is 
said that very ancient manuscripts are de- 
posited in this town. I have referred to this 
interesting subject in another chapter. 

Walaia, with a population of 6000, is situ- 
ated at the extremity of a rocky ridge of hiUs, 
on the western borders of El Juf. It was 
once the capital of the Ghanata empire. 
The houses of the town are carefully built of 
a good species of clay, with a rough cast of 
plaster. The Berbers and Arabs are the 
chief inhabitants of the place; the town is 
excellently situated for trade, and at one 
time it commanded almost the whole trade 
between Western Soudan and the Mediterra- 
nean ports, but since the decline of the Gha- 
nata empire a gfeat part of the trade was 
removed to Timbuctoo. It has still a consider- 
able commerce, it being on the main Wadan 
route. Some of its trade comes by way of 
Arawan, on the Tawat route. There are 
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several caravan routes between the town of 
Walata and tKe upper arm of the Niger. 
A considerable amount of gold passes through 
this place to the north. The natives turn some 
of it into handsome ornaments : these are 
much esteemed throughout Soudan. Not 
far from Walata there are the remains of a 
very ancient town, supposed to be much older 
than Walata. Gold is often found to this day 
among its ruins. It appears that the whole 
of Baghena and the surrounding countries 
have been more densely populated in former 
times than they are at present. The country 
stretching between Aderar and Cape Juby is 
called the Tiris. It forms the north-west 
boundary of El Juf. Inland it is said to be a 
vast plain, without much vegetation; near the 
coast and at Cape Juby, the country is covered 
with stunted bushes and a few trees, among 
which large flocks of camels, sheep, and goats 
find pasture. The western extremity of the 
Tiris, consisting of high sand-hills, extends 
from Sakiet El Hamra, north of Cape Juby, 
to Bojador ; from Bojador the Tiris gradually 
descends into the immense plain of El Juf. 
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Flooding of the Sahara. — The most remark- 
able feature in the physical character of West- 
efTi Sahara is the vast plain or hollow, called 
El Juf, which is said to extend from within 
twelve miles of the sea-shore to as far south 
as the regions of Azawad, and Walata on the 
north of Timbuctoo. The greatest length of 
this depression is giyen at about 600 miles, 
and the greatest breadth at about 120 miles, 
altogether covering an area of about 60,000 
square miles. The breadth of El Juf is much 
greater in the south, but towards the north- 
west it seems gradually to get narrower, ter- 
minating in the great channel called by the 
natives Sakiet El Hamra, or Red Channel, 
which in former years connected it with the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Strange as it may appear, it is not un- 
common to find deep basins similar to El 
Juf, in many parts of the earth's surface, 
depressed much lower than the sea. One of 
these depressions is situated in Tunis, behind 
the Gulf of Cabes ; it is said to be 150 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. An- 
other not less remarkable, called Assal, lies 
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to the south-east of Abysainia ; its surface is 
750 feet below the sea level. And then again, 
in Syria, we find that the surface of the 
Dead Sea is 1300 feet below the level of the 
sea ; while the beds of the bitter lakes through 
which the Suez Canal passes were found to be 
60 feet. How these depressions were formed 
ia a geological question upon which I do 
not propose to enter. There cannot be any 
doubt but that El Juf at one time formed 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, and that the 
connexion existed within historic times seems 
clear enough. Upon the cause which led to 
the drying up of the El Juf sea, the classic 
writers are not very clear. It ia recorded by 
Diodorus Seculus that, according to ancient 
tradition, a lake called Hesperides, in the por- 
tion of the Sahara now occupied by Bl Juf, was 
suddenly dried up. Arab traditions point 
out that several depressions in the Sahara 
were covered with water in a.d. 681, but since 
the year 1200 the water gradually dis- 



It is clear from research, and the physical 
character of the whole region, that the waters 
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of El Juf disappeared by the gradual acciamu- 
lation of sand across the mouth of the chan- 
nel or channels which formed the connexion 
between it and the Atlantic Ocean, and 
which finally cut oft the water supply. Thus 
separated from the sea, the vertical rays of 
the sun would soon reduce El Juf to the vast 
salt region as it now appears. Shells, pebbles, 
and other marine remains are scattered 
throughout the entire district, bearing wit- 
ness to the fact that its surface was covered 
at no remote period by the waves of the 
Atlantic. El Juf is a sterile region, destitute 
of vegetable and animal life. With the ex- 
ception of the small village of Taudeny, 
situated on its eastern border, not a single 
human habitation exists throughout the basin. 
Taudeny is on the Tawat caravan route, where 
abundance of salt is obtained for the Soudan 
markets. The famous salt-mines of this place 
have been worked for 600 years. The 
salt dug here is formed of five layers ; the 
upper one is of little use ; the fourth is the 
most valuable, the colour of which is a moat 
beautiful intermixture of black and white, 
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like a species of marble. The lowest of these 
layers is imbedded in salt water. The salt is 
quarried out in slabs ; the largest are about 
three feet long by thirteen inches broad, and 
three inches in thickness, weighing aboutsixty- 
five pounds each. They are sold at Timbuctoo 
at the rate of about \l, per cwt. The land 
round Taudeny is let out by the sheikh to the 
diggers in plots at a ground-rent. It appears 
that the whole of El Juf is a aeries of salt 
basins similar to Taudeny. One of these, 
situated in the western part of this depression, 
is about thirty miles long by twelve mUea 
broad. Twenty thousand camel-loads of salt 
are extracted from it annually. No caravan 
ever ventures to pass through El Juf, although 
that route would be the most direct to the in- 
terior, but proceeds by its eastern and western 
borders — ^such is the awful sterility of this 
place. The bed of El Juf is said by the Arabs 
to be much lower than the ocean. According 
to the observation of Captain Eiley and others, 
it would appear to be about 200 feet below 
sea level. It receives the drainage of the 
eouthem slopes of the Atlas, and the Hogar 
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and other highlands to the east, and the over- 
flow of the Niger on the south, and the 
drainage of Bl Hodh and other regions to 
the west. These form extensive marshes in 
the winter months, around which the Arabs 
settle for four months during the spring to 
graze their cattle. "When the waters that 
accumulate in El Juf during the winter 
months are nearly dried up, the ostrich, 
gazelle and antelope make their appearance ; it 
is then that the ostrich is hunted by the Arabs, 
and when the plumage is most prized by 
them. 

The Belta Valley, supposed to have formed 
the connexion between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Bl Juf, was placed by travellers to the south of 
Cape Juby ; but the channel which resembles 
the one described by Captain Riley is situated 
to the north of Cape Juby, and called by the 
natives Sakiet Bl Hamra, the name of the 
Belta being unknown to them. Boca Grande, 
or Great Mouth, which forms the entrance, 
has certainly the appearance of a Gibraltar on 
a small scale. A sketch of it, drawn on the 
map, will give the reader a> fair idea of this 
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interesting mouth. Boca Grande is formed 
between perpendicular rocks rising to a height 
of about 200 feet above the sea, with a width 
of about two miles and a half, having a sand- 
bar across, about thirty feet high at the south 
end, and ten feet at the north, and about 300 
yards across. In stormy weather, the waves 
break furiously against this bar ; there is also 
a strong current setting continually against 
the shore, which caused the accumulation of 
sand that ultimately separated Bl Juf from the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Sakiet Bl Hamra channel 
appears to widen considerably inland ; a range 
of mountains at a long distance from the shore 
stretch from north to south ; but opposite the 
Boca Grande there is almost a perpendicular 
break of about fifteen miles. The bed of this 
channel is said to be encrusted with marine 
salt. Captain Riley, who travelled over many 
miles of this channel, says there could be no 
doubt, in the mind of any one who should 
view it, that the bank of this valley was 
washed and worn by the sea at a compara- 
tively modem period ; he also states that the 
channel was not more than ten miles wide 
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where he passed it, but was very broad within, 
and extended a great way into the country, 
which seems clearly to prove that this valley 
was the north-west extremity of the great 
basin of El Juf, which got narrower as it 
approached the ocean. It is also stated that 
the banks of this channel rise to a height of 
about 500 feet, in some places perpendicular, 
with over-hanging clifiFs. It would appear 
from these observations that the bed of the 
channel is about 200 feet below sea level, in 
which the sailors of Canary who know the 
place concur. It does not appear that much 
difficulty would be encountered in clearing 
away the sand-bar at the mouth, and admitting 
the ocean once more to cover its former bed. 
Breakwaters would require to be constructed 
at the entrance to aid in keeping it clear of 
sand. To carry out these works would per- 
haps form the most expensive part of the un- 
dertaking. If the waters of the Atlantic were 
once admitted into El Juf basin, the volume 
of the rivers which find their way into this 
depression would be considerably larger, 
because the evaporation would cause the rain- 
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fall to be mucli heavier in the eurrounding 
countries. These rivers would cause a current 
to set out at the entrance which vroiild aid 
very materially in keeping it clear of sand. 
It would be difficult to estimate the great 
results that would follow the successful 
accomplishment 'of the submerging of the 
basin of Bl Juf by the waters of the 
Atlantic. It would open up a navigable 
highway for the commerce of England and 
the whole world to the heart of Africa from 
a point in close proximity to our own shores. 
The North African slave-trade, with all its 
horrors, would disappear for ever in the face 
of legitimate commerce and civilization ; the 
door for Christian missionaries would be 
opened, by which they could reach with effect 
the most intelligent races of Africa. From 
the evidence before me, I do not entertain a 
single doubt of the feasibility of letting the 
eea into the depression of El Juf, and its 
practicability is confirmed to a great extent by 
Consul Hay's excellent report to our Govern- 
ment, which will be found in Appendix I. p. 251. 
But, before such a work could be entered upon, 
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it would be neceBsary that an accurate survey 
should be made of the whole district. To Afy 
this without first opening ttade with the 
natives would be a most disastrous undertak- 
ing, unless force were used, which would not 
be desirable. The natives are naturally 
jealous and suspicious of any one visiting 
their country, unless it be for trade. Com- 
merce once established with them, their con- 
fidence would be secured, and the whole 
country could be explored with safety. The 
port at Cape Juby would be most convenient 
for this purpose. I will enter on this subject 
more fully further on. 

The population of "Western Sahara may 
be estimated at two millions ; some writers 
number them at three millions. They are 
composed chiefly of Berbers, Tawareks, 
Arabs, and Fellatahs ; negroes are seldom 
met with in this country, except as slaves or 
occasional emigrants ; a few Jews have crept 
round the northern borders, but seem never 
to venture into the interior. The Berbers, 
one of the great branches of the Atlas family, 
are the most numerous ; they dwell in towns 
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and cultivate gardens, rear cattle, engage in 
manufacture and commerce. The Arjibs, on 
the other hand, true to their vagabond in- 
stincts, traverse the open country with flocks 
and herds, having no settled habitation. The 
Berbers are in general well made, tall and 
thin, with well-cut features ; their hair is long 
and their colour mostly yellow. A Berber 
village is built of stone, and presents the 
appearance of a single building, or rather a 
mass of heavy masonry, perforated here and 
there with a small window, and diversified 
with jutting and retiring angles. The flat 
roofs rise above each other in regular ter- 
races, and none of the streets are open to the 
exterior ; they are closed up with masonry, 
affording no entrance but by four narrow 
doors. In fact, there is no such thing as we 
shoidd call a street, none being open to the 
heavens above ; they are narrow, dark, often 
uneven passages winding under the buildings. 
The main object in construction seems to 
have been to pile the houses compactly to- 
gether, avoiding exterior openings which 
might serve for the admission of an enemy, 
Q 
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and crowding as many human beings as 
possible in a given space. The most interest- 
ing structures are the sepulchral chapels 
which stand outside the walls of the village. 
These are generally square, and surmounted 
by a cupola, the whole being of stone or 
brickwork. Some of the principal cupolas are 
flanked by four secondary ones, the interior 
presenting a court surrounded by a gallery 
supported by Moorish arcades. The ostrich 
egg crowns the summit of these pyramids. 
The villagers reserve all the luxury and 
magnificence of their architecture to adorn 
the little temples, around which they excavate 
their last resting-places. These are not like 
the habitations of the living, subject to the 
ravages of invading foes, for they are held 
sacred, and the conqueror, red with blood, ap- 
proaches these sanctuaries with reverence, and 
prostrates himself in lowly worship. The 
Berber villager does not care to lavish wealth 
on his dwelling, in which he may only remain 
for a day ; he reserves all his solicitude for that 
which will shelter him for ever from the storms 
of life. The Arab dress is used by the Berbers ; 
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they shave the head, preserving only the lock 
of which the angel of death is to lay hold, 
and carry them to paradise. The women's 
dreas consists of a white woollen shawl and a 
kind of frock without sleeves ; slippers and a 
silk girdle compose the dress of the wealthier 
females ; necklace, bracelets, and rings com- 
plete the dress of a woman of quality, who, 
besides, stains her eyelashes black, and gives a 
yellow colour to her nails, the palms of her 
hands, and the instep of her foot with a 
decoction of lausonia mermis. ■ The Berbers 
do not marrymore than one wife, who goes 
about unveiled, and is allowed unlimited 
liberty, which it is said they never abuse. 
The Berber loves his independence, but, 
when once he has acknowledged a mightier 
power, he respects the oath that he has sworn. 
The distinguishing features of his character 
are pride, patriarchal reverence for parents, 
patience, obedience to all constituted authority, 
and cordial hospitality towards strangers. 
Holy persons are held by these tribes in great 
veneration, and often canonized during their 
lifetime, aud their offspring are looked upon 
Q 2 
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as saints. They are fond of tales, and a good 
story-teller is ■welcomed and feasted under 
every tent, where the family, sitting round in a 
circle, listen with avidity to tales in which the 
Deity is continually represented as revealing 
Himself to man by miraculous interferences. 
Their tents are made of camels' and goats' 
hair woven together by the women. 

The Tawarek is the next great tribe in 
Western Sahara, said to be a branch of the 
Atlas family, of which the Berbers are the 
main stem. They are more singular in their 
habits and appearance than any of the other 
tribes of the Sahara. They are tall, some 
of them gigantic, generally slender and nimble, 
with a white skin, and features resembling 
Europeans. A large proportion of these 
people are engaged in pastoral pursuits, while 
others devote themselves to commerce. They 
have large towns on the frontier of Soudan, 
and in the Hogar and Asben mountains, 
which serve as depfits. Their language is a 
dialect of that spoken by the Berbers. 
The Tawarek houses, unlike those of the 
Berbers, are circular, and stand far asunder. 
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so that they spread over a considerable space. 
They are built of amall stones mixed with 
red earth ; a dome of thatch forms the roofing ; 
and, as a security against the wind, each 
dwelling has four doors — one looking to each 
point of the compass. WeUs are constantly 
supplied with water, and there are cisterns 
to receive that which falls from the clouds. 
Fidehty and hospitality seem to distinguish 
these people. Those who commit themselves 
to their protection will be defended with the 
last drop of their blood, and nothing is so 
offensive to the high-minded Tawarek as to 
be distrusted. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the desert they carry the merchants' 
letters unsealed, yet sacredly inviolate. If 
an inquisitive person asks to see them, he 
is peremptorily informed that it ia prohibited 
to read these documents. 

The dress of the Tawarek consists of 
wide trousers, and a variety of loose cotton 
gowns with wide sleeves. Whether in town 
or tent they wear at least three of these 
garments, the outermost of which is oma^ 
mented with rich embroidery in gold, forming 
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pretty designs, and particularly heavy on 
the left breast and the right shoulder-blade. 
When they go to the open country they add 
two other gowns of dark blue colour, with a 
scarf thrown OTsr the shoulder. They wrap 
a thin piece of cloth round the head, covering 
the forehead, the eyes partially, and the 
mouth and chin. A huge spear is carried in 
the right hand, the dagger is fastened under 
the left arm, and the sword swings behind. 
Like the Berbers, they only marry one wife. 
Their women's dress is simple, consisting 
merely of a chemise and short-sleeved frock, 
with a cloak. They wear bracelets, anklets, 
and other ornaments. The Berbers and 
Tawareks were no doubt Christians before 
the Arab invasion, for we find that the cross 
is the favourite pattern of their dress and 
the design of their ornaments. The Arabs 
look upon the whole race as heretics, and 
they are called by them the Christians of the 
desert. Another point of civilization in 
which these races are in advance of the 
Arabs is, that spoons are in very general use 
among th^m^ These are made of wood, and 
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exceedingly neat, as the accompanying wood- 
cut shows. 

There are a few Marabout tribes in West- 
em Sahara, who, by their nobility, wealth 
and sanctity, exercise a powerful influence 
throughout the country, in token of their 
aristocracy. They dwell in tents of black 
wooUen fabric, surmounted with ostrich 
plumes, of which the size varies according to 
the rank and fortune of each family. To a 
religious scrupulosity that would tremble at 
a drop of prohibited medicine falling on their 
garments they add a spirit of commerce 
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which is arrested by no difficulty and daunted 
by no peril. They pray five times a day, yet 
they make no scruple about buying and 
selhng the unfortunate negro,, and this traffic 
in human flesh is the most lucrative branch 
of their commerce. In their old age they 
pass their time in devotional exercises. 

The principal food of the inhabitants of 
Western Sahara consists of dried dates, 
barley-meal, milk, and butter. These are 
made into various palatable dishes ; "while the 
rich indulge sometimes in animal food, suoh 
as goats, sheep, or gazelles. 

The chief productions of Western Sa- 
hara consist of date, barley, millet, almonds, 
gum, copper, gold, silver, lead, iron, antimony, 
sheep, goats, asses, horses, camels, gaaelles, 
and the ostrich. Although there are many 
kinds of trees growing in this country, the 
palm which produces the date is the most 
useful. Not only is its fruit eaten by man 
and beast, but all articles of carpentry are 
made of the wood of it, and it is often used as 
fire-wood where it is plentiful. By cutting 
off the higher branches, and boring a hole in 
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the stem, into which a reed is introduced, a 
highly-esteemed beverage is obtained, in 
quantities of about fourteen gallons daily. 
The fibrous net-work which surrounds the 
branches, where they attach themselves to the 
stem, is twisted into strong tough ropes, with 
which the camels are tethered; it is also 
made into baskets of various kinds. Thus 
the native derives from it food, drink, 
habitation, and almost every utensil he era- 
ploys. The Cerestes, or homed viper, is found 
here. It hves in the dryest and hottest part, 
and lies mostly half buried in the sand. Its 
colour is pale brown, and it can exist for a 
long time without water. Its length is two 
feet. The ostrich is the most interesting bird 
in the Sahara ; it is prized for its beautiful 
plumage. When hunted, this bird runs so 
swift that the fleetest horse cannot overtake 
it unless stratagem is used. If followed up 
too eagerly, this chase is not destitute of 
danger, for a huntsman has sometimes had 
his thigh-bone broken by a single stroke 
from the wing of a wounded ostrich. The 
white feathers, so highly prized by the 
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ladies of Europe, are found on the tail of the 
male bird. The food of the ostrich consists 
of the tops of various shrubby plants. This 
bird is so easily satisfied in regard to water 
that he is constantly to be found in the most 
parched and desolate tracts which even the 
antelopes and beasts bf prey have deserted. 
The ostrich feather forms a considerable 
article of export. Gazelles are very numerous 
in the Sahara, and their flesh is much prized 
by the natives. Their skins are tanned, and 
made into various useful articles. There are 
extensive gum-forests in the southern part of 
Western Sahara. The gum is collected by 
the natives. The annual value of the export 
of this article alone is about 200,000Z. The 
women throughout these regions are ex- 
clusively engaged in the manufacture of 
woollen fabrics, which they make into dress. 
It is certain that the merit of a wife in this 
country is estimated by dexterity in weaving 
rather than by personal charms. In every 
part of the Sahara the women attempt manu- 
facturing, as the supply of manufactured goods 
from Europe is not equal to the demand. 
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The plan for opening direct communication 
with Soudan. — I have already pointed out the 
feasibility of admitting tlie waters of the At- 
lantic into tbedepression of ElJuf by removing 
the sand-bar at the entrance of its channel, 
north of Cape Juby. I have also pointed out 
the practicability of opening direct intercourse 
with Soudan and Western Sahara, from 
Cape Juby, by the Wadan caravan route. 
To make the necessary survey of the basin 
of El Juf, and open commercial communi- 
cation with the interior, all that is' necessary 
is to establish a station at Fort St. Bar- 
tholomew, Cape Jnby, which is admirably 
situated for this purpose, aa may be seen by 
a glance at the sketch on the map. It is 
formed in a email bay, by a reef stretching 
out from Cape Juby to a distance of about 
a mile and a half southward. This reef is 
formed of rock, and runs parallel with the 
shore, which makes a gradual bend inward 
from the Cape. Several portions of the reef 
are visible at low water, and at that state of 
the tide the water inside is as smooth as a 
lake,- having an average depth of about ten 
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feet, with twelve feet at the entrance, which 
is about half a mile wide. At high water it 
has an average depth of about eighteen feet. 
At this state of the tide a line of surf marks 
the position of the reef, having only a small 
portion visible at the south end. The port 
is sheltered from almost all weathers, having 
Cape Juby on the north, the reef — which 
forms a natural breakwater — on the west, the 
mouth being covered by a small cape, which 
juts out on the south. There is abundance 
of sandstone of superior quality on the sea- 
shore, suitable for building purposes. A 
plentiful supply of water for culinary pur- 
poses could be obtained from a well on the 
shore. Port St. Bartholomew has the advan- 
tage of being situated within about 80 miles 
of the Canaries, and within 1600 — or nine 
days' sail — from England. The English hne 
of steamers for the west coast of Africa call 
at the Canaries once a week on their outward 
and homeward voyage. These would convey 
goods to or from the port at Cape Juby for 
the usual freight charges. The great impor- 
tance of the route fi'om Cape Juby to Tim- 
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bucfcoo and the other markets of Soudan 
cannot for a moment be doubted. A glance 
at the accompanying map will be sufficient 
to convince the greatest sceptic. 

I have akeady pointed out that the present 
system of communication with Soudan is 
across the Sahara, from the ports of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and TripoH ; and that the 
caravans which proceed by these routes have 
to travel over 2000 miles of mountainous and 
troublesome country before Timbuctoo — the 
nearest market of Soudan — is reached ; and 
that it occupies almost a whole year to make 
a double journey. The distance between 
Cape Juby and Timbuctoo, by the Wadan 
route, is about 800 miles, and that of almost 
level country. This direct route is therefore 
1200 miles shorter than the present roads. 

It is clear from these facts that the whole 
trade of Soudan, amounting to about four mil- 
lions a year, would soon be diverted to Cape 
Juby without any outlay on the present road. 
The Wadan route from Cape Juby to the in- 
terior has the advantage of having forty-two 
stations or resting-places on the road, with 
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abundance of water. Not only is the Wadan 
route the shortest and easiest to Timbuctoo, 
but it is the moat direct for the markets of 
Sego, Sansanding, Jenni and other towns on 
the Upper Niger, as may be seen by an in- 
spection of the map, for there are not less than 
sixteen caravan routes connecting the towns 
of Wadan and Walata with the markets of the 
Upper Niger. European goods poured into 
Wadan from Cape Juby would supply the 
markets of the Upper Senegal, while those 
poured into Walata would supply the towns 
of the Upper Niger, and Timbuctoo would 
form the great central market for the sur- 
rounding states. Since the Niger and its 
tributaries can be navigatedfrom PortKabara, 
the harbour of Timbuctoo, for thousands of 
miles east, west, and south, by this plan, there- 
fore the present trade of 4,000,000^. would 
soon be increased to 12,O00,O00L Another 
point in favour of Cape Juby as a commercial 
station is that it is situated several degrees 
north of the tropic of Cancer, and that the 
climate of these regions is as healthy as that 
pf Madeira and Canary, suitable for any 
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European. Indeed, there can be little doubt 
that, if once a station was formed at Cape 
Juby, it would soon be resorted to by invalids 
and others for the benefit of their health. 
I have already stated the great danger 
that would have to be encountered if an 
exploration was attempted to be made of the 
basin of El Juf or ita channel without first 
opening up trade with the natives, who natu- 
rally look with suspicion and distrust upon 
any one visiting their country, unless it is for 
commerce. For instance, while Rohlf was 
making his way through Tafilet to Algiers, 
he was taken by the natives for a spy. They 
examined him, and unfortunately they found 
on his person an old passport which they 
took to be a paper relating to a conspiracy to 
sell their country to the Emperor of the 
French. He waa immediately dragged before 
the sheikh, when with some difficulty he 
cleared himself from the unfounded imputa- 
tions brought against him. By estabHshing 
a commercial station at Cape Juby, the good- 
will and confidence of the natives would be 
secured, as well as their co-operation in mafc- 
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ing an exploration of their territory. The 
people on the coast and in tho interior are 
very friendly to the English, and would hold 
out every encouragement for opening up 
trade. The formal consent of the chiefs and 
people for forming a station at Cape Juby 
has already been obtained, and there would 
be no difficulty in making a treaty with the 
chiefs of Aderar and Baghena for protecting 
the "Wadan route to Timbuctoo, because it 
would obviously be to their interest to enter 
into such an engagement. The whole of the 
tribes of Western Sahara could in a little 
time be united and brought under the protec- 
tion of a civilized power, who would thus gain 
possession of the very gate to inner Africa, 
by which direct intercourse could be held 
with at least thirty-eight millions of people, 
who are in a manner isolated from the world. 
Dr. Earth points out the great importance of 
entering into a treaty with the people of the 
Sahara for opening the interior regions to 
commerce, because the chiefs can be depended 
upon to provide plenty of camels for trans- 
port, and insure the safety of merchandise. 
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Dr. Schweinfurtli ' ia of opinion that the only 
practical means by which the slave-trade 
can be abolished, and commerce and civiliza- 
tion advanced in Africa, ia by uniting the 
tribea under one administration on the 
European principle, the highest poata to be 
filled by Europeans, and to place it under 
the protection of a European Government. 
Western Sahara, holds out every advantage 
that can be desired for forming a powerful 
organization of this nature, that would 
make ita influence felt throughout a great 
part of this vast continent. 

The description I have already given of Sou- 
dan will show the reader the great importance 
of opening up direct communication with 
that country, which has a population of the 
most intelligent and energetic of all the 
African races. That they are anxious to hold 
direct intercourse with Europeana is amply 
proved by every successive travellerwho pene- 
trated into these regions, and which is further 
confirmed by the following speech made by 

' See Dr. Schweinfurth's " Heart of Africa," vol. ii. 
p. 4S9. Sarapfon Low and Co. 
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the Sultan of Sokoto to Clapperton: — "You 
say true that we are all eons of one Father ; 
you say also that the sons of Adam should 
not sell one another, and you know every- 
thing. God has given you all great talents, 
but what are we to do? The Arabs who 
come here will have nothing else but slaves : 
why don't you send us your merchants P — you 
know us now — and let them bring their 
women with them and live amongst us, and 
teach us what you talk to me about so often 
— to build houses, boats, &c." 

The results that would follow the establish- 
ment of the proposed station at Cape Juby 
are of the highest importance to our own and 
other countries, and to the amelioration of 
a great section of the African race. Its ac- 
complishment would open a market of great 
magnitude, in a healthy part of the African 
coast, within nine days' sail of England. An 
esact exploration could be made, with com- 
parative ease and security, of the basin of El 
Juf and the channel or channels which once 
formed the connexion between it and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It would also materially 
£ 2 
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aid to abolish the African slave-trade, which 
forms the darkest and most horrible chapter in 
the history of this vast continent. The pro- 
posed station at Cape Juby would also be 
the means of uniting the West Saharan tribes 
under one administration, protected by a 
great civilized power, which would insure 
security and justice to all, and would open the 
door for Christianity in a land not yet visited 
by any Missionary. 
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AN OBELISK AND ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE SAHARA. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The Era to which the Manuscripts and Obeliek ma^ 
pi-obably belong. 

In Appendix I. will be found' a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Ms Excellency Sir John 
Drummond Hay, British Minister at Morocco, 
in reference to a note and sketch-map which 
he enclosed from the learned archaeologist, 
M. Tessot, the French Minister at Morocco. 
The note states that a collection of ancient 
manuscripts are deposited in the town of 
Tiahit, situated about 300 miles north-west 
of Timbuctoo, on the Wadan route. It is 
regularly visited by caravans on their way 
to Timbuctoo and back. The note also 
refers to a stone obelisk, about 300 miles east 
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of Bojador, wliich is said to be covered with 
inscriptions. Sir John Hay thinks that they 
are of a Libyan character. It ia also stated 
that the natives have often tried to pull it 
down, but have failed, it being planted very 
deep in the earth. These inscriptions might 
refer to the conquests of the Carthaginians 
in Numidia, and if so would throw a great 
light on their exploits in these regions, which 
they possessed for seven centuries. It is 
evident from the characters that it does not 
belong to the period when the Romans held 
this part of Africa, and they were the last 
civilizing power who ruled this country. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that the 
obelisk belongs to the Carthaginian era. 

The ancient manuscripts might, I would 
suggest, either be the remains of the Car- 
thaginian libraries or Arab manuscripts. If 
they were found only to belong to the latter, 
they would still be of interest and value, 
because they might enlighten us on many 
points of ancient history or geography. 
Soudan ru former times produced many men 
of great learning and literary ability. Dr. 
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Barth, while visiting these regions, had an 
opportunity of consulting an old manuscript 
on the history of the states of Soudan, and 
his quotations from it will be found both 
valuable and interesting. During his stay in 
Masena he met with the learned Arab already 
mentioned, who took a great pleasure in 
talking about history and science. He 
enjoyed sitting in the dajrtime in the midst 
of a heap of manuscripts ; and although he 
could no longer read them, yet he was 
delighted to touch them with his hands. 
Many years ago a writer said that the day 
would come when the texts of the classics 
would be emendated from manuscripts 
brought from Soudan, 

The Carthaginian libraries, as is known 
from history, were not destroyed by the 
Romans when they conquered Carthage. 
Scipio Africanus presented the libraries, with 
the exception of twenty-eight volumes on 
husbandry by Mago, to the Numidian chiefs 
who aided him in the total destruction of this 
famous city, 146 yeara before the Christian 
era. No doubt jealousy caused the Roman 
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general to hand ever these valuable volumes 
to their allies, for he seemed anxious to avoid 
bringing any records to Europe that would 
inform the people of the mighty achieve- 
ments of their rivals in Africa. Such was 
the Roman jealousy that their writers do 
not seem to have made extracts from or 
comments on any of the works of the Cartha- 
ginian authors, except a few extracts from 
Mago and Hanno's works. Carthage had 
flourished for 700 years, and was once the 
mistress of the commercial world. Its 
destruction was certainly a great stain on 
the Romans, for there never was afterwards 
80 great or civilized a native power in North 
Africa. Its colonies beyond Gibraltar were 
forgotten, and the key to their discoveries 
and extensive trade was lost since the Romans 
gave its libraries to their Numidian allies. 
Sallust and Pliny are the only ancient 
writers who refer to these manuscripts. 
Sallust tells us that King Hiempsal had a 
collection of Carthaginian historians, from 
which he derived some information on the 
early history of Africa. Pliny mentions a 
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collection of African chronicles compiled by 
Juba, and extracted from Punic, Libyan, 
Greek, and Latin authorities; these works 
are, however, lost. All that we know of the 
Carthaginian empire is principally derived 
from Roman historians. We have only a 
very confused idea of the exploration of the 
western coast of Africa by Hanno. The 
Carthaginians doubtless had records of all 
their achievements, and possessed more 
information about the interior of Africa 
than we have obtained up to the present 
time. After the decline of the Roman 
empire, Vandals and others invaded Northern 
Africa and drove the Numidians south, 
towards the Upper Niger; and there they 
established a kingdom of considerable im- 
portance called Ghanata, in the neighbourhood 
of Timbuctoo, with Walata for its capital, 
and Tishit — where the manuscripts are said 
to be — was one of its provincial towns. 
Arab historians inform us that in the third 
century a kingdom was formed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Timbuctoo by white people, who 
emigrated from the north, evidently the 
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Niunidians, who were driven by the invader 
to Beek a home south of the Sahara. It is 
said that one of their chiefs had a Ubrary 
of 1600 volumes. The present inhabitants of 
this country, being of Numidian origin, the 
manuscripts may prove to be some of those 
presented to their ancestors about 2000 
years ago. Should these manuscripts prove 
to belong to the Carthaginian era, thwr 
recovery would be the greatest wonder of the 
age. When I visit the Western Sahara again 
I shall endeavour to obtain possession of 
some of these ancient relics, and also try to 
discover the obelisk, and get an impression of 
its inscriptions. 
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A MepoH to ihe Foreign Office hy Her Majetty's Coniul 
at Mogador. 

MoaADOE, Sept. 7, 1876. 
Notes on trade between Morocco and the Soudan, 
and t'.ie physical character, &o., of the cou ntrj lying 
oouth of Wadnoon, on the road to Walata and 
Tinibuctoo : — 

The Akabar, or caravan, from Morocco ia the 
largest that crosses the desert to Timbnctoo. It starts 
once a year, about the month of October, from Tendoof 
on the confines of the desert, and amounts to over 
10,000 camels; only twenty per cent, leave that 
station laden with goods. The others proceed to 
Tandeny in the centre of the desert, where they 
are laden with rock salt for the Soudan. There 
are, besides, several small Akahars which cross the 
desert during the year^ averag^ing about 100 camels 
each. The merchandise carried to Soudan from the 
country consisla of the following goods : — 
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Blue Eallampore, 

AmerieaQ cloth. 

Long-cloth. 

Sugar, tea. 

Glass bead a. 

Amber beads. 

Shells. 

Silk from Fez aod Morocco. 

Produce of Souois. 
Gold. 

Ostrich feathers. 
Ivory. 

Gum of Senegal. 
Gum Arabic. 
Incense. 

Soudan blankets. 
Slaves, 

The average value of merchandise carried by each 
camel crossing the desert is 50/. The approximate 
value, therefore, of the Morocco goods by the great 
Akabar can be estimated at 100,000/. ; add to this sum 
SO,<J00/., the value of small caravans, and the total 
value of merchandise sent yearly from Morocco to 
Timhuctoo is 130,000/. Upon this sum a profit of 
Beventy-five per cent, is made by the traders of the 
Soos camels, which carry salt from Taudeny to Tim- 
buctoo. Sixty per cent, are sold at that place, a« 
comparatively few camels are required for returning 
with the light Soudan goods. 
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There is no regular Ababar that starts from Tim- 
buctoo. The great caravan ie broken up at that city,- 
Bod traders return in small parties to their different 
countries. There are four routes to Timbuctoo from 
Wadnoon. 

lat. TiA El Haoimada, Tindoof, Tzidy. Tandeny 
and Arawan. 

Snd. Via. El Bnrjle in the Oolad Boo, Oshra, 
Aween, Tirkie, Aits, Ooeha and Walata. 

3rd. Vid Amaget, Teeky, Oolad, Oolad Tedlary, 
Oolad Dlima, Tins, Wuaddy, Gedama and Walata. 

4th. TtS- Teesity and Walata. 

It will be observed that the third roat« mentioned 
passes through Tiris and the borders of £1 Juf. 

The following information has been collected from 
traders who have travelled by that route to Timbuc- 
too, and from natives of the Zawaja tribe. 

Length of journey by the desert camel or Begowy 
from Wadnoon to Timbuctoo: — 

Wadnoon to Tiris, 12 days, 

Nammaddy to Gedama, 3 „ 
Gedama to Walata, 3 „ 

Walata to Timbuctoo, 10 „ 

28 days. 

By ordinary camel about sixty days. The tribes 
inhabiting the country irom the Draa to El Tiris are 
warlike and independent, and would oppose the pro- 
gress of Europeans into the interior of their country. 
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The Oolad Sheikh's (Beiruek's) authority extends ta 
theTirig. The country along the borders of the Wad 
Draa and the Sakiet El Hamra is very fertile. The 
western extremity of the Tiris, consisting of high 
sand-hills, extends from the Sakiet El Hamra to 
Bojador. Prom Bojador the Tiris gradually descends 
into an immense plain called El Juf. The length of 
El Juf is twelve daye by desert camel {about 500 miles), 
the breadth two days {about 120 miles). ElJuf extends 
from the coast near Bojador to the district of Nem- 
maddy. The borders of El Juf are inhabited for four 
months during the spring, when the Arabs settle at 
that season to graze their cattle round the Griatzy or 
marshes formed by the rain-water of the winter 
months. The amarad {gum Arabic plant) grows in 
El Juf. The Arabs do not know of any river called 
Belta near Bojador, but they state that a river is 
formed by the sand-hills in that neighbourhood, which 
dries up in the summer. The tribes that encamp 
round the borders of El Juf during the spring are 
from Taganet or south : — 

Ahal Breek Allah. 

Wooled Ahal Atzmanu. 

Dee Bushatz. 

Zoowich. 
From the west : — 

Ahal El Hodh. 

Oolad Dleim. 

Aroseen. 

When the waters that accumulate in El Juf during 
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the winter months are nearly dried up, the ostrich, 
gazelle, and antelope make theirappearance; it is then 
that the ostrich is hunted by the Arabs, and when 
the plumage is mpst prized by them.. The Arabs 
declare that the sand-hilts which separate EI Juf from 
the sea are lofty, and that the hollow of that plain is 
much below the level of the ocean. They calculate 
the distance from the sea-coast to EI Juf across the 
sand-hills to be about twelve miles; further, that El 
Juf does not extend beyond the Nemmaddy and 
Gcdama country, which is hilly and stony. 

General Remabks. 

The Arabs of the desert are divided into three large 
tribes ; — 

The Zowaja. 
£1 Lahma. 
Arab Hassan. 

The Zowaja are a harmless tribe. El Lahma are 
warlike and wealthy people, and support and protect 
the former. Arab Hassan have a bad name ; they 
gain their livelihood by cat tie- lifting and attacking 
caravans on the i-oad to Timbuctoo via Tins. It is 
worth mentioning that fresh water is found close to 
the surface of the earth from El Juf to Gedama, salt 
water from Oedama to Walata, and fresh water again 
from Walata to Timbuctoo, The mortality in caravans 
from the fatigues and hardships of the desert has 
greatly decreased of late years, which Arabs ascribe 
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to the ealubrious effects of tea, which is novr drunk by 
all persons crossing the desert. 

(Signed) R. Druhuond Hat, 



An Ohelith and Ancient ManmcripU in the Sahara, 

ItsiTISH LSOATION, 

Tanoibb, Dec. 20, 1875. 
Dear Sir,— The French Minister at Tangier, 
Monsieur Tessot, who is a learned archeeolo^ist, having 
heard of your intention to survey the district in the 
vicinity of Cape Bojador, has kindly communicated to 
me the accompanying note containing curious infor- 
mation regarding the existence of an obelisk about 200 
miles from Cape Bojador. This monument is said to 
be covered with inscriptions, which I conclude are of 
a Libyan character. M. Tessot also states that a 
large number of manuscripts are supposed to exist at 
Tishit on the road to Timbuctoo. 

I further enclose a sketch of the country between 
the coast and Timbuctoo, showing wliere Tishit is 
situated, and also the site of the obelisk. 
I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. H. Drdmmond Hay. 

CR-arulaiion.) 

Lboatiok of Frahcb 
IK MoBocco, TuioiBB. 
Note. 
From the accounts of Moroccian caravaneers who 
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have made the journey from Angelmin to Wadan, 
there exists on this route, in the Sahara, a ttone 
obelisk, deeply planted in the ground, and covered 
with inscriptiong. The natirea have frequently tried 
to overturn it, but without suceesB. 

From the accounts which I have previously men- 
tioned, it appears, the obelisk is situated under the 
latitude of Cape Bojador, at about sixty-eight leagues 
from the Cape, and about the same distance from 
Angelmin, in the fourteenth degree of longitude. 

These same accounts affirm that there exists at 
Tishit, on the route from Timbuctoo to Arguin, a dep6t 
of more than a thousand very ancient manuscripts. 

Tishit is about midway on the route between 
Argiiin and Timbuctoo. 

(Signed) C. Tissot. 

Takoibe, ZW. 17, 1875. 



ZeUerfrom Sir JbAn Waltham, Sari., Charge d' Affaires, 

to Mr. Mackenzie, 

H.B.M. IiiSATioir, 
Laounj^ Sept. 3, 1878. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of yesterday, I 
beg to inform you that I have to-day laid before the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs the matter to which it 
refers, and he informed me he would give it his best 
attention, hut he could not, he said, give me any 
decided answer as to quarantine regulatioua and the 
npix>intment of a consul, until he had been enabled 
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to consult with tbe other memhers of the Cabinet, 
some of whom were still absent. 

For the moment I am afraid I shall not be in a 
position to render you any further assiEtance, but you 
may be assured that I shall farther your wishes as 
far as it may be in my power to do so. If you will 
be so good aa to furnish Mr. Kennedy or myself with 
your address afber you leave Madrid, I shall not fail 
to acquaint you with any deckion which may be taken 
by the Spanish Government with respect to your 
project, . . . 

Yours faithfully, 
John Walshau. 



MHracltfrom comniumcationt received by Mr. Mackenzie 
from the British Consul and Vice-Cotuul at ike 
Canary Islands. 

Tenekipfk, April 9, 1S76. 
SiE, — I have this morning received a letter from 

the Viee-Consul at Las Palmas Grands The 

great probability is, according to the opinion of the 
VicG-Consul, that most of the merehants at Las 
falmas would engage in trade with the proposed 
commercial station. The Vice-Consul concludes thus ; 
" I have been requested by the ' Sociedad di Amigos 
del Pais ' to offer Mr. Donald Mackenzie its sincere 
and cordial assistance should he call here." 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Heney G. Grattok, 
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John T. Thopham, Esq., British Tice-Conaul, 
Lanzarote, reporting on the above question, 17th 
April, 1876, states; — "There can be no doubt that the 
merchants of this island will only be too glad to avail 
themselves of the advantages that a commercial mart 
in near proximity to this town may offer for buying 
and selling, especially as the natural influence will be 
of fiuding a more general assortment of articles than 
-are to be foond either in Canary or Teneriffe." 



Mr. Donald Maehenzi^s Report of his Visit to N'orlk- 
JFest Africa {published in, the " Times," Saturday, 
December 23, 1876). 

I ua.de a careful examination of the coast of Africa 
from Cape Bojador in the south to the great mouth in 
the north, a coast-line of about 200 miles in extent 
There are several places where a safe landing can be 
made on this coast at certain seasons of the year, but 
I could only find one safe harbour, which is situated 
in lat. 27° 52' N., long. 12° 5S' W., and is called by the 
sailors of Canary "Matas de San Bartolomfi" (Trees 
of Saint Bartholomew). This port is formed in a 
small bay by a reef stretching out from Cape Juby b? 
adiatanceofabout one mile aud a half southward. This 
reef is formed of rock, and runs parallel with the shore, 
■ which makes a gradual bend inward from the Cape. 
Several portions of the reef are visible at low water, 
and at that state of the tide the water inside is as 
smooth as a lake, having an average depth of 10 feet, 
s 2 
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with IS feet at the entraocej which is about half a mile 
wide ; at high water it hae an average depth of 18 feet, 
with 20 feet at the entrance. At thia state of the tide 
a line of surf marks the position of the reef, leaving 
onl^ A small portion visible at the sorith end. The 
port is sheltered from almost all weathei^, having 
Cape Juby on the north, the reef (which forms a 
natural break-water) on the west, the mouth being 
covered by a small cape, which stretches out on the 
south. On some parts of the shore inside the reef are 
layers of sandstone of superior quality, about a foot 
thick, running out towards the sea. This stone is 
excellent for building purposes. We ohserved a well 
about a quarter of a mile from this port ; it supplies 
the tribes who inhabit these regions as well as their 
flocks, which are numerous, with water. This well 
has the appearance pf.'having been dug by the natives, 
and has a depth of about three feet. I may state that 
the climate of these regions is excellent and well suited 
to the European constitution. The greatest heat we 
experienced was not more than 116 degrees in the 
sun. The average heat in the sun would be about $1 
degrees in the months of June, July, and August 
From Cape Juby we made short excursions into Uie 
interior. The portion of the desert traversed by as 
is composed of sand, rock, and clay. The vegetation 
consists of bushes and plants of various kinds and 
wild grass, among which large Hocka of sheep, camels, 
and goats find pasture. There are also trees on some of 
the hills, which grow to a height of about fifteen feet. 
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I may state that traveliine in thia country is exceed- 
ingly pleasant. 

The tribes who inhabit these regions are not of the 
negro race, but seem to belong to the Berbers, who 
were the original inhabitants of the Atlas mountains, 
and were driven south by the Moors. Their occupa- 
tion is keeping flocks, cultivating the land, and hunt- 
ing. They are also eager traders. Many of them 
are tall and handsome, having good features and of 
simple habits, and not so bigoted as the Moore of 
Morocco. Their dress consists of loose blue garments; 
some dress in other colours. Almost all of them 
possess a double-barrelled gun of French manufacture. 
They have also superior daggers of native make. I 
made a priest and his father, who is a chief in the 
interior, a present of an Arabic Bible each, with which 
they were very well pleased. The priest offered me 
two rams for them, but I informed him that I was 
unable to accept them. The Bibles were kindly given 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

I may here state that we made certain examinations 
of the mouth of the channel, which it is supposed 
once formed the connexion between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the depr^ision in the Sahara called £1 Juf. 
The description of this channel answers fully the 
description given of it by Captain Riley. The month 
of it, which is called " the great month," is situated 
about thirty miles north of Cape Juhy, The entrance 
is about two miles and a half wide, with a sand-bar 
across/ about tliirty feet high at the south end and ten 
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feet at the north. The cliffs on each side rise to a height 
of about 200 feet per pendicnlar. This channel widens 
inland, A range of mountainB at about twenty miles 
from the shore stretches from north to south, but 
opposite the great mouth there is a break in this range 
of about fifteen miles. This answers Captain Riley's 
account, for he says that the channel was about ten 
miles wide where he passed it, and remarks that it 
widens considerably inland ; . he also says that the 
cliffs oo each side of the channel rise to a height of 
about 500 feet perpendicular. The bottom is encrusted 
with marine salt. It would appear from these obser- 
vations that the bed of this channel is about 200 feet 
below sea level, in which the sailors of Canary, who 
know the channel, concur. 

I made a close examination of the mouth of this 
channel, having approached to about 100 yards of the 
sand-bank, which, I think, is not more than 300 yards 
across, and could be easily cleared away. The British 
Vice-Consul of Lanzarote went with me to view it. 
I was most anxious to make a thorough examinatioQ 
of this channel, but the surf was too heavy to admit of 
it. We made several attemps to land without success. 
The only way by which it could be successfully ac- 
complished is by going from the port at Cape Juby 
by land, but the natives were unwilling to allow this, 
unless trade was commenced with them at once,stating 
that they were anxious to have a market opened. I 
therefore called a meeting of the chiefs and people, at 
which the British Vice-Consul was present. At this 
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meeting the chiefs a^eed to permit me to form a 
settlement at Cape Juby, and open the port for trade. 
The British Vice-Consul made a certificate of what 
paseed at this meeting. Our intercourse with these 
people was of the meet friendly character, they exprese- 
inj^ a wish that we might soon return. 

The importance of the port at Cape Juby as a 
trading- station will at once be seen when we consider 
the present tedious system of transport between 
North Africa and Soudan. Soudan, the country with 
which it is proposed to hold direct commercial inter- 
course from Cape Juby, is the most important portion 
of the great African continent, as is clearly proved 
by the researches of eminent travellers, such as Dr. 
Barth, Den ham, Clapperton, and others. It is 
bounded on the south by Equatorial Africa, on the 
west by the Kong mountains, on the east by 
Kordofan, on the north by the Sahara Desert. 
Soudan is divided into several, extensive kingdoms, 
the principal being Bambarra, Massina, Gando, 
Honssa, Bagirmi, Bomu, Sokoto, and Darfur. The 
chief towns are Timbuctoo, Sego, Yowara, itabba, 
Kano, Sokoto, Massina, Kuka, Say, and Hamda-Allhi, 
The population of Soudan is estimated, by Keith 
Johnston, LL.D., at 38,800,000, and the people are 
the most intelligent and industrious of the whole 
African race. They are most anxious to hold direct 
commercial intercourse with Europeans. The Kong 
mountains and the general unhealthiness of the west 
coast preclude any traffic from that quarter, hence it 
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is that the only markets from which they receive 
mantifactured goods are Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli. Caravans proceed from these ports once 
every year, taking circuitous routes across the Atlas 
mountains and the Great Desert of Sahara, travelling 
a distance of about SOUO miles before Timbuctoo, 
the nearest market of Soudan, is reached, where the 
small supply of goods they bring with them are sold 
at immense prices on aceountof the expense of transit. 
The annual value of the trade between the ports of 
North Africa and Soudan is approximately estimated 
at 4,000,000^. The port at Cape Juby would 
command in a reasonable time the whole of this 
trade, since the distance from this port to Timbuctoo 
on the Upper Niger is only about 800 miles of almost 
level country, thus about 1200 miles shorter than the 
present roads. Caravans proceeding from Cape Juby 
would make three journeys a year with greater ease 
than one by the present routes. This port is also 
very convenient for the European markets, it being 
distant only about 1500 miles from England, and 
eighty miles from the Canary Islands. The opening 
of the port at Cape Juby would be the means of 
gradually destroying the slave-trade between North 
Africa and Soudan, as well as sending civilized in- 
fluence into the interior of this vast continent. The 
port will also serve as an excellent basis from which 
an exploration can be made with safety, of the great 
depression called El Juf, since commerce carried out 
on just and equitable terms will gain the confidence 
of the natives, and destroy jealousy tbat would make 
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travelling dangeronB in these regions, unless thepeople 
benefited commercially by it. I may here state that 
in a report I received from the Foreign Office the 
Arabs declare that the depression called El Juf is about 
500 miles long and about eighty broad, and that it is 
much below the level of the ocean. 

It may be mentioned that there is an excellent 
fishery along the north-west coast of Africa; those 
who engage in it at present ai-e only the fishers of 
Canary. Cape Juby would form an excellent fishing- 
station. In order to facilitate the trade between the 
Canary Islands and the port at Cape Juby it would 
be necessary to obtain a concession from the Spanish 
Government, abolishing the strict sanitaiy regulations 
that are now in force. Sir John Walsham, the 
Secretary of the British Legation at Madrid, laid an 
application for this purpose on my behalf before the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, who assured 
Sir John that the subject would receive their best 
attention. ITiis application was supported by a' 
despatch from the Civil Governor of the Canary 
Islands. It is proposed to establish a commercial 
station at Cape Juby as early as possible, and open 
the port free to traders, and make aii exploration from 
this port to Timbuctoo, on the Upper Niger ; at the 
same time establishing oommercial relations with the 
native chiefs, forming dep6ts in every important town 
on the proposed route. A survey will also be made of 
the basin called El Juf, and of the channel or channels 
which connected it with the Atlantic Ocean. 

Donald Mackinzib. 
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Letter* received hy Mr. Donald Mackenzie in r^erenee 
to his Plan for opening «p Soudan to Commerce and 
Civilization. 

FoKEiON Office, Aug. 12, 1876. 
SiE, — In reply to the letter signed by Sir Arthur 
Cotton and yourself of the 12tli nit,, I am directed by 
the Earl of Derby to state to you that instructions 
have been seat to her Majesty's representatives in 
Morocco and at Teneriffe, to afiFord all proper assis- 
tance to the expedition which is intended to proceed 
under your direction to survey the bay between Capes 
Juby and Bojador on the north-west coast of 
Africa. 

I am, &c., 

Tehteedbn, 



FoBEiOH Office, Sept. 23, 1875. 
SiE, — With reference to my last letter of the 1 7th 
instant, I am directed by the Earl of Derby to trans- 
mit to yon a copy of a despatch from the Acting 
British Consul at Teneriffe, reporting that all assis- 
. tance will be given to your exploring party by the 
authorities of that island. 

I have, &c., 

T. V. Lister. 
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FoBBiGN Office, Oct. 1, 1875. 
Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 22nd ultimo, I 
am directed by the Earl of Derby to inform you that 
her MaJDsty's Minister at Lisbon haa been instructed 
to make an application to the Portuguese Govemmeot 
for such facilities as it may be in their power to afford 
yon in examining the records of the Portuguese 
station in the part of Africa through which it is 
proposed to construct a canal which was abandoned 
upon the discovery of America. 

Yours, &c., 

T, V. Lister. 

FoKBiQM Office, Oct. 23, 1876. 
Sir, — With reference to the letter from this Office 
of the 1st inat., I am directed by the Earl of Derby 
to transmit yon a copy of Notes made by her 
Majesty's Consul at Mogador, on the trade between 
Morocco and the Soudan, and the physical character 
of the country lying south of Wadnoon on the road 
lo Timbuetoo.' 

I am, &c., 

Robert Sourkb, 



Public Meetingt held in support of tie Project for 

opening Communication icHA Soudan. 

A Public Meeting was held at the Mansion House, 

in support of the African projectj on July 26th, 1875, 

I For Bepot^ im Ajyendix I., p«ge 251. 
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under the presidency of the Right Hod. the Lord 
Mayor. Amon^ those present were Major-General 
Sir Arthur CottoD, K.C.S.I., Admiral Sir Crawford 
Caffin, K.C.B., Mr. Alex. McArthnr, M.P., Hon. 
A. F. Kinnaird, M.P., Andrew Cassels, Esq., Major 
Cooper Gardiner, Mr. Donald Mackenzie. Letters 
were read from H.S.H. Prince Teck, Lord Napier 
and Ettrick, Capt. the Hon. F. Maude, R.N., 
Sir J. Kennaway, Bart., M.P,, Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, expressing regret at beinff unable to be present. 
The Lord Mayor in opening the proceedings briefly 
explained the objects in view, and expressed on opinion 
that, if carried out, it would not only tend to the 
abolition of the slave-trade, but also prove of the 
greatest importance to the commerce of this country. 
Mr. Mackenzie read a paper of some length, giving 
details of the plan, which was warmly supported by 
Sir. A. Cotton and other gentlemen. 

A Deputation waited on Lord Carnarvon, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, to lay before .his lordship 
the plan for opening commercial communication with 
Soudan, August 5th, 1875. Among those present were 
Major-General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.L, B.E., the 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P., the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
M.P., R. N. Fowler, Esq., and Mr. Donald Mackenzie. 
The Hon. Evelyn Ashley introduced the Deputation. 
Sir Arthur Cotton and Mr. Mackenzie addressed his 
lordship, explaining the object in view. Lord Car- 
narvon said in reply, " that he had great satisfaction 
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in meeting tlie Deputation ; the scheme had his good 
wishes, becawse he believed that, if it was only carried 
out, it would open up a great deal of trade which was 
suppressed or hardly in existence at all, and be the 
means of reclaiming from savagery a great number of 
tribes leading a most miserable life." The Deputation 
thanked his lordship and retired. 

The Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., K.C.B., 
in writing to Mr. Mackenzie, 5th Angnst, 1875, 
regretting his inability to be present at the Depu- 
tation to Lord Carnarvon, said, " I take a very 
sincere interest in your undertaking, and believe it 
ought to be vigorously supported by Government." 

A Special Meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce was held October 29th, 1875, to hear a 
paper read by Mr. Mackenzie, on his plan for opening 
a direct route to Soudan ; Edmond MuSpratt, Esq., 
President, in the chair. There was a full attendance of 
influential merchants, who took a deep interest in the 
subject. A cordial vote of thanks was proposed to 
Mr, Mackenzie for his excellent paper, which was 
carried unanimously. In the evening, Mr. Mackenzie ' 
dined with the Presidentofthe Chamber ofComraerce, 
and a number of gentlemen, chiefly connected with 
trade, who had been invited to meet him. 

Lieut.- General Sir Arthur Cotton read a paper on 
the plan for opening communication with Soudan 
before the British Association at Bristol, August S.Tth , 
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1875, followed by a paper on the beoeticial effect the 
proposed inland lake would have on the climate of 
Northern Africa and else where, by Professor Hennessy. 

A Public Meeting was held in the Council Chamber 
at Bristol, on October 21st, 1876. The RightWorship- 
ful the Mayor presided. A paper was read by Mr. 
Mackenzie on the plan for opening direct communica- 
tion with Soudan. Mr. A, Warren, Mr. Britton, and 
Alderman Edwards spoke in favonr of the question. 

A Public Meeting was held at the Society of Arts, 
in reference to the project for opening communication 
with Soudan, on April 27th, 187 6, presided over by the 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. Among those present 
were Lieut.- General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I., Mr. 
Alexander McArthur, M.P., Mr. Donald Mackenzie. 
Mr. Mackenzie read a paper on the subject, which was 
supported by Sir A. Cotton and other gentlemen. 

A Public Meeting was held at the Grand Pump- 
room, Bath, on Nov. 3rd, 1875, under the presidency 
of the Right Worshipful the Mayor, at which Mr. 
Donald Mackenzie explained his project for opening 
eommunication with North-West Africa. 
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An Address presented to Mr. Donald Mackenzie ly the 
authorities of JJanzarote, Canary Islands. 
{Translation.) 
Sir, — We, the Lieutenant-Colonel, Military 
Governor of this island, members of the commercial 
community of the same, and residents of this Port of 
Arrecife, eipresBora of the sentimeuta of the inhahi- 
tants, approach you to congratulate you on the satis- 
■ factory result of your visit and studies on the opposite 
North- West Coast of Africa, according to news and 
intormation with which the British Viee-Consnl has 
favoured us ; and we trust that, on your return to 
these islands, you will Rucceed in establishing in a 
short time the commercial station or factory and 
canalization of the Sahara, which you have so wisely 
projected, by the survey of the aforesaid coast ; resting 
assured that we will do all ou our part with sponta- 
neous willingness to co-operate with you, until that 
praiseworthy and desired object be attained ; in ex- 
pectation of the day when this will serve as the basis 
to unite closely the relations of mutual benefit and 
friendship between you and the inhabitants of this 
island. 
Permit us likewise to manifest what satisfaction we 
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have had in the honour of becomings acqaaiatcd with 
you, and at the same time to render you onr best 
thanks for having favoured this island, selecting it 
for head-quarters for the exploration of the coast. 

In concluBion, we desire you the greatest prosperity 
in yonr undertaking ; that the day may arrive, not 
very far, on which may be seen established by this 
means, liberty aud civilization in that immense cotm- 
try. Central Africa, and that you may return with 
every happiness to the great metropolis of the world, 
nndonbted centre of the advancements and progrees of 
the age. 

With the greatest consideration, your attentive and 
obedient servants, 

(Signed) Jos£ de la Fuisnte, 
Hidalgo, 

Military Governor. 

BUPEKTO ViKYEA. 

Juan A. Cabkbea dbl Castillo. 
Lorenzo Cadkboa. 
Guis Garcia. 
Bauon Pasz, 

Capiain of tie Fori. 
Alfbedo L. Cabeeea. 
Mah*" M. Coll. 
Felipb Becio. 

ESTEBAN GaECIA. 

Abbecifb, LixziBOTB, Auff. 5, 1876. 
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Letter ffim Capt. SirJohnH. Glover, R.N., G.C.M.G. 
Abm< and Natt Club, St. Jakbs's, 
Jan. 30, 1876. 
Dear Sie, — I have read your communication with 
intense intereet; the eubject is one that has en^ged 
my attention for many yeare. You propose to work 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Juby. I am glad that 
a survey is to be undertaken to ascertain the practi- 
cability of submerging the Sahara from the Alantic at 
some point which shall be beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Emperor of Morocco on the one hand, and north- 
ward of the French on the other. I shall be glad to 
aid yoa in a Bcheme second only to the Suez Canal ; 
it is the only way to bring Christianity, commerce, 
and civilization to the teeming millions of its centre. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) John H. Gloves. 

Comma^ider SJf. 
To DOSALD Mackbszib. 



EssBX Hill, Wilthuistow, 
'6, 10 mo., 1874. 
Dbab Sir,— I am much obliged for your interest- 
ing and informing letter on the project of a water 
highway from Cape Bojador on the Atlantic coast to 
Timbuctoo, the Niger, and to Lake Chad. The com- 
pletion of a highway through such a country would be 
a grand achievement. If made, it appears to me 
almost certain to prove a commercial success in a 
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reasonable but sbori time; and if bo, it would be 
ft gfreat bleBSiDg to Europe, as to the social and 
religioas effects among the various tribes through 
whose countries it would pass. It is altogether im- 
possible to estimate too highlj the benefits and bless- 
ings which mast accme to them from it. 

It is just that which onr lat« honoured friend Dr. 
Livingstone would have rejoiced to contemplate and 
promote. He held the conviction that the snppreasion 
of the slave-trade, so far as it had been accomplished, 
had been the result of the existence of the settle- 
ments. 

(Signed) Joseph Coopbk. 

To DoNAiD Mackbkzie. 



Extract of a XieUerfrom General Alexander io 
Mr. Mackenzie, 
General Alexander, writing on this subject, Jan. 
89th, 1875, says : — " As a missionary undertaking, I 
should think your project would recommend itself to 
every Christian mind, spreading a net of Christianity 
over Africa, under which would be developed all the 
blessings which social and commercial intercourse 
would educe from the treasnresof wealth and means of 
prosperity now worse than wasted in that vast quarter 
of the globe." 
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Thefoll(ming in teresting Summary of the Pretent Extent 
of the Slave-trade wot contributed by Mr. Joseph Cooper. 

M. E. F. Behlioux,' Professor of History at Lyons, 
estimates the annual export of slaves, including tlie 
destruction of life, at 550,000. 

Captain Colorab,' of the " Dryad," makes tlie num- 
ber in the Indian Ocean only 33,000 * 

Sir Bartle Frere * states " that the Superior of the 
Mission Convent of Central African Vicariate Apostolic 
estimates the annnal dr^ from A&ica consequent on 
slavery at 1,000,000.' 

Taking the lowest estimate, it is computed that 
70,000 Airicans are annually exported into slavery, 
and, accepting Dr. Livingstone's estimate of the 
numbers maasacred by the captors, and perishing on 
the route to the sea coast, it is computed that not less 
than 500,000 are sacrificed to this traffic. 

' « The SUve-Trade in AWo in 1872," pp. 5G, 57. 

> " SlBTG-C&tchmg in the Indian Ocean," pp. 23 —46, 312. 

* Thii does not inclnde the exportation vid Ehartoaai, the Bed 
Sea, and the Sahara. 

* Blae Book Correapondence, Sir Bartie Frere'i Hisuoo, 1872-73, 
p. 17. 

* This eitimate majr be eiceuire, bat it incInJea the killed and 
foraaken on the imite and on paaiage. 
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It is impossible to describe the crnelties and suffer- 
ings involved in tbis wholesale system of inhuman 
crime. The atrocities are inherent in the system ; 
surely the time has come when England and the other 
great nations of the world shall unite to bring about 
its final termination. Lieutenant Young, writing in 
the early part of this year (1876} from Lake Nyassa, 
says , " For many miles along the north-east we saw 
the sites of many villages and the ground strewed 
with thousands of skeletons." ..." The lower half 
of the lake is in poseession of powerful chiefs, with 
their people centred around them, who combine with 
^he Arabs, and capture slaves to the west of the lake." 
. . . . " Walking over bleached skeletons with Dr. 
Laws, I could not help exclaiming, ' Surely the devil 
has had possession of this land long enough.' "* 

Slavery in Chhistian Counteibs. 

Bkazil.— It is a common but mistaken notion that 
slavery has been abolished in Brazil; whereas the 
Christian Emperor of Brazil still rules over morethau 
1,0U0,060 slaves. In 1871 an attempt was made to 
put an end to slavery, and a Bill was introduced 
into the Legislature for that purpose. But the Bill 
was thrown out by the pro -slavery party, and an Act 
was passed which gave freedom only to the slaves 
belonging to the State and the religious houses. The 

< For roller infoimation, aee " Tbe Lost Contineat," by Joseph 
Cooper. Lougmaiia aod Co.. PHternoBtet Bow. 
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bulk of the slaves are left in hopeless bondE^e for 
life. The children born of slave mothers — bom after 
the passing of the Act — were to be free, 1*1 are to 
" remain in the power and under the authority of the ' 
owners, and to work for their exclusive benefit, till the 
age of twenty-one." It must be borne in mind that 
nearly every slave in Brazil has been introduced in 
violation of British treaty, or is the ofispring of such, 
and is therefore entitled to freedom by British law as 
well as by natural right. 

Spain. — In the Spanish island of Cuba, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, there are 36t),000 slaves 
at the present time. In 1818 Great Britain paid 
Spain 400,000/. for her absolute engagement to put 
an end to the slave-trade, but Spain carried on the 
traffic as before. Tor twenty years after tbe treaty 
of 1318, and in violation of its solemn obligations, 
Spain carried on the trade at the rate of 60,000 
annually, according to Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton's 
estimate. Loi-d Palmerston repeatedly asserted the 
right of 0-reat Britain to claim the liberation of 
all the slaves introduced into Cuba in violation of 
treaties.' 

A civil war, carried on principally for the main- 
tenance of slavery in Cuba, has now existed nearly 
«ight years, in which more than a hundred thousand 
lives have already been sacrificed, and this war is still 
raging. 

! CIbu B.. 1839-40, p. S3, kt., &c., Spain. Lord Palmenton lo 
Ur. Jemlpghnm, Dec. 21, 1839. 
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PoRTDOAL. — Notwithstanding her treaties and laws 
forbid it, the slave-trade is still extensively carried on 
in the Portuguese settlements on the East Coast of 
Africa. Until qnite recently the demand for slaves in 
Madagascar has heen mainly supplied in numbers 
varying from 6000 to 10,000 per annnm from the 
coast claimed by the Portuguese Government, though 
it is believed that both . Madagascar and PortugiJ 
are now honestly bent on ita suppression. 

In Madaoascab, out of a population of nearly 
4,000,000, the greater proportion are slaves. In 1874 
the Queen issued a proclamation granting freedom to 
all slaves imported since June, 1865 — the date of the 
Treaty made with England, America, and Prance fra- 
the suppression of the slave-trade. This proclamation 
being disregarded, a new one has recently issued which 
commands the liberation of all slaves introduced into 
the island from Africa. Native slavery continues as 
before. 

Slavery in Mohammedah Coukteus. 
TcEKBT, Egypt, Persia, Morocco, Zanzibar, ahi> 
Afghanistan. — Slavery prevails in all these countries, 
which together form the great slave-mtirkets of the 
world. In all, or nearly all, these countries the slaves 
waste away, so that the demand for fresh slaves never 
ceases. To supply this demand is an extremely 
profitable trade — so much so, that it appears highly 
improbable that the slave-trade can he extinguished 
without the abolition of slavery ; and there are many 
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reasons for believing that if the united moral influence 
of the civilized nations of Europe were honestly 
exerted, the extinction of slavery might be brought 
about in these countries at an early day. 

AieoHAXiSTAH. — It has recently been brought to 
light in England by the indefatigable Dr. Leitner, the 
Principal of the Government College at Lahore, that 
a large and barbarous slave-trade is carried on by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, who is a quaii feudatory of 
Gtreat Britain, by whom he ia regularly supplied with 
improved Sniders and a large subsidy. Barbarous raids 
are' carried on, on the neighbouring tribe of Siah Poeh 
Kaffirs, who are described as a noble race, supposed by 
some to be descendants of a settlement of Christians 
of remote antiquity. This tribe of 300,000 souls is 
thus threatened vrith extermination. 

The Abolitioh op Slavery. 
It is a satisfaction to be able to state that slavery 
has in later times been abolished in Siam, the Khanate 
of Khiva, the Gold Coast of Africa, and still more 
recently in Tunis, through the influence of the British 
Resident and our present Foreign Secretary. It has 
been proposed that a consensus of the eight Powers 
which signed the Declaration on the Slave-trade at 
Vienna, in 1815, should take place on the flrstfitting 
opportunity; and it has been ascertained that several 
of the Powers are favourable to it. 
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The Br'dinh Vice-Consul Mr. Dupuis's Report on the 
depressions of tie Sahara. 

The British Vice-Conaul at Tunis, Mr. Dapuisj has re- 
ported as follows to her Majeety's Government in refer- 
ence to the depressions in the Sahara. He considers 
that the recent surveys confute the idea of there havings 
been formerly a connexion with the Mediterranean, and 
of the choking up of the waters — an idea perhaps based 
upon the inferiority of level to that of the sea — ^but 
in bis opinion the observations made seem to endorse 
the fact of all the regi9n having been under water. 
Arab writers unite in describing the country at the 
date of their conquest as having been very wooded, 
and abundantly supplied with streams of water ; the 
wood was cut down to facilitate the subjection of thEf 
tribes, who for above a century fought desperately for 
their independence, and those regions are condemned 
to sterility (save perhaps here and there) which were 
formerly rich in pasture and interspersed with towns. 
The desert has been gradually extended in the district 
between Tripoli and Egypt, covering parts once 
fertile, and has in like manner encroached on the 
Tunisian southern frontier. Between it and Tripoli, 
the diminished heights and lowering of the Atlas let 
in the sands driven by the southerly wiqds, to which 
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the more elevated and uniform heights of the moun- 
tain Bystem oppose a barrier in more favoured 
Barbary states westward. . . It is presumed from 
that, the dieappearance of the waters is due.totlie 
encroachment of the desert caused by the action of 
these winds, during a long snccession of centuries, 
aided by the absorption and by evaporation occa- 
sioned by the presence of the scorching desert on the 
south, and also by the substances brought down by 
streams diminishing the depths, and spreading the 
waters, and thereby helping in the work of desiccation. 
This was accelerated also by a decrease in the water 
supply in consequence of the disappearance of mediffival 
forest cleared away by the Arabs on and after their 
conquest. Hence the periodical rains which once 
fertilized the country have been replaced by heavier 
but rarer falls which rush down the slopes, and dis- 
appear in the sand, or mix with the noxious waters 
of tbe lagoons before they can saturate the soil to any 
depth, washing away the earth and exposing naked 
rocks on the hill-sides or high ground, Tunis being a 
lake country. The recent discoveries having brought 
to light vast sheets of water in Africa, the Vice-Consul 
suggests that the idea of an inland sea having existed 
need not seem startling to us. The depression and also 
the lakes are known as " Shakki " (marshes), and the 
inference is that at the date ofthe Arab conquest there 
were indications of recent retirement of water. The 
low-lying wastes of sand, where crystallization of salt 
aboundsj mingled with the minutest particles of shell, 
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are in some places marehj, in otters dry, and often 
conceal treacheroos quicksands. The lai^^est and 
most westerly, termed " Metrir," occupies about 450 
square mites, and the most easterly is described as 
within fifteen miles of Gabes. The Vice-Consol Btates 
that in this southern province of Tunis the streams 
which drain the mountain-elopes, twenty or thirty 
miles from the coast, are more or less useless from 
being impregnated with salt from the plains which 
they traverse. The Arabs say that the waters which 
run into the sea are more to be regretted than waters 
which disappear in the sands. These generally ferti- 
lize the regions through which they percolate, and 
then settle in lower depressions on a subsoil, and, 
protected by their covering of sand, last longer than 
if they had remained on the surface, and give rise to 
oases. Hence there are sandy tracts apparently worth- 
less, but to which the native gives preference, knowing 
that they will retain fertility with irrigation, while a 
soil more loamy, and apparently richer, will be parched 
up in summer. In subsoil deposits, two strata of 
water may be found unmixed — one salt and the other 
sweet — ^the latter uppermost ; and, in places where this 
occurs, many wells are abandoned, on becoming salt, 
until the next season, when the rainfall filters through 
the surface, and gently settles unmixed on the salt 
jvrater beneath. 
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TI. 

Criiimms of the Presi on, the Propo«ed Plan. 

" The curiosity of the world has always been excited 
and always brought to hay by the great African enigma. 
From the days of Herodotus to those of Livingstone, 
European intelligence and enterprise have spent their 
forces in vain upon the impenetrable mystery of that 
vast continent with its stretches of sandy deserts and 
its reckless rivers. But the riddle of this geographical 
sphinx must be yielded up at length to the persistent 
questionings of civilization, the latest form of which, 
and not the least ingenious, was pressed upon the 
attention of Lord Carnarvon by an enthusiastic 
deputation 00 Thursday last. The enthusiaism which 
beset the Secretary of State for the Colonies originated 
from various springs of action. . , . The scheme for 
opening a route by sea into the recesses of the Sahara 
exercised an irresistible attraction. The project, it 
must be allowed, dazzles the imagination, yet it has 
a sufficiently substantial basis to satisfy several shrewd 
traders in African commerce and some distinguished 
engineers. It may be as worthy of serious considera- 
tion and energetic effort as the great enterprise of 
M. de Lesseps." — Times, August 7th, 1876, 
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" It will be strange indeed if the present century 
does not leave aa abiding mark upon the African conti- 
nent. A project ia now on foot which, in its ambitioos 
scope at any rate, far exceeds any scheme hitherto pat 
forward for the civilization of Africa, or, in other 
words, the bringing into communication with the 
western world the inhabitants of the interior of Africa. 
Supposing the scheme to be capable of realization, it is 
hardly possible to conceive one more likely to conduce 
to favourable results on the African population. We 
all know that where trade goes the Bible follows, and 
there is no point which the European merchant can 
reach that mieeionary enterprise will leave behind. 
The matter is not one for hasty execution ; it requires 
mature and well-considered handling. If the facts are 
as they are stated by the projector of the route, they 
deserve the attention of the statesmen and of the 
traders of this country. An opportunity is afforded at 
once to establish a thriving commerce, and redeem 
some of those obligations towards the heathen tribes 
of Africa which Providence would almost seem to have 
imposed upon us." — Tie Hour, March 31st, 1875. 



" Most people will agree that we live in days of vast 
cosmic experiments. The ideaofarrivingat Timbuctoo 
in a mail steamer is certainly rather a novel one. 
Admirers of Homer will remember that the blameless 
Telemachue in the ' Odyssey ' was in the habit of 
asking visitors to his bland whether they had come 
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in a ehip, as he thought it unlikely that they had 
come \yj land. R^eideiitB in Timhuctoo have been in 
the way of thinking it at least as improbable that any 
voyager shonld reach them by sea. The Timbuctoo men 
must prepare themselves to be astonished. The idea of 
making the desert blossom like a rose in this fashion is 
indeed enfficient to aetonish an age which has made 
A&ica an island. The scheme is the most remarkable 
that has ever been (levised."~7JQi^y Nemt, August 
7th, 1878. 



"Thereisareasonahleprospect ofat last opening op 
Africa effectnally. Mr. Mackenzie's scheme for open- 
ing a road for the Atlantic into the Desert of Sahara 
seems feasible enongh."-— ^qai^ Fair. 



"Instead of a pathless wilderness across which 
once in the year a line of camels carry merchandise, 
the envious but admiring ears of M. de Lesseps are 
destined to hear of fleets of merchantmen sailing 
over the conquered Sahara. Liverpool will only be 
fourteen days from the Upper Niger, and while a 
magnificent new market will be opened for British 
and other goods, the regeneration of Africa will be 
advanced as if centuries had suddenly rolled over." — • 
Dai/y Telegraph, April 2nd, 1875. 
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" The scheme of Mr. Mackenzie fot tapping the 
great Niger valley, and thus opening a new road into 
Central Africa at a point only 1600 miles from 
England, is eo magnificent and yet so promising 
that our first feeling must he one of wonder that no 
one has ever thought of so easy a path into the 
heart of the A&ican mystery." — Standard, July 29th, 
1875. 



"To cut through the bar which keeps out tlie 
Atlantic will be to throw open to commerce, to 
civilization, and to improvement of every kind, material 
and moral, a great and rich region of the earth, the 
proposed access to which presents itself directly to 
British enterprise, and cannot fail to remunerate 
British capital." — Liverpool Daily Poit, Nov. Ist, 
1875. 



" They could hardly make a better beginning than 
by supporting Mr. Mackenzie's mission brought he- 
fore a public meeting at the Mansion House." — 
Spectator, July 31st, 1875. 



" The distance from the coast to Timbuctoo across 
the desert is eight hundred miles; and in the event of 
the sand-barrier, five or six miles in extent, being 
removed, there would be uninterrupted access to the 
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heart of A^ca, and tbe commerce of Europe and 
America would be largely developed, besides eSectiog 
what, said the Lord Mayor, was more important, the 
abolition of the slave-trade and opening a way to the ' 
introdnctioa of Christianity among the African 
tribes." — The Saturday Beview, Angust 14thj 1875. 
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A Catalegue of American and Foreign Sooks Published or 

Imported by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. tan 

ie had on application. 

Ctoum Btdldingt, 188, FttitSlrett, laidvH, 

Sfftemb^, 1877. 



SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 



/I CLASSIFIED Educational Catalogue of Works pub- 

'^ lished in Great Britain. Demj 8vo, cloth extra. Second Edition, 
revised Co the jiear 1S77, 51. 

Ablttt {H.) Reminiscemts of an. Old Draper, i vol. small post 
8vo, as. dd. 

Abney {Captain W. de W., R.E., F.R.S.) TJiebes, and Us Km 
Greater Temples. Forty large permaneat photographs, with descrip- 
tive letter-press. Super-royal 410, cloth extra, dy. 

Adventures of Captain Mago. A Phcenician's Explorations 
1000 years B.C. By Leon Cakdn. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, ^oCh extra, gilt, icu. &/, 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Biart, with 
117 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by PaikkR 
GiLLUORB. Post 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges. New Edition, 1'. 6d. 

Adventures in New Guinea. The Narrative of the Captivity of 

a French Sailor, Louis Tr^gance, for Nine Years among the Savages 
in the Interior. Small post 8vO) with Illustiations and Map, cloth 
pit, 61. 

" Capiain Liwson'i wooderful slorie! atoiit New Guinea are lotnllr eclincd hj 
thu Nunlive of a French sulot."-.4MnA*i. 

Africa, and the Brussels Geographical Conference. Translated 

from the French of Emilk Bai^ning, by R, H. Majou, F.S.A. 

With Map, crown Svo, -Jt. td. 
Alcott {Louisa M.) Aunt Jo's Scrap-Sag. Square i6mo, 

31. td. (Rose Libraiy, is.) 

Cupid and Chow-Chow. Small post Svo, 3J. 6d. 

little Men : Life at Flumfield with Jo's Boys. By the 

Author of "Little Women." Small post Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 2(. 6d. 

<Kose Library, u.) 
Little Women. 2 vols., zs. 6d, each. (Rose Libraiy. 

3 voU., U. each.) 
Old-Fashiened Girl. Best Edition, Email post Svo, 

cloth extra, gilt edges, is. 6d. (Rose Library, at.) 
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AUott {Louisa M.) Work and Beginmng Apiin. A Story of 

Experience. I vol., small post 8vo, cloUi extio, 6/. Several Illustta- 

tiaiis. (Rose Ljbmry, z voU., \s. each.) 

Beginning Again. A Sequel to " Work." ir. 

Shawl Straps. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 31-. 6i. 

Eight Cousins; or, the Aunt Hill. Small post 8vo 

with Illustrations, y. (nf. 

7^ Sose in Bloom. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6J. 

Silver Pitchers. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. dd. 

"MiBAlco«'»81oriMitethoimighlyh«llh^lull ofracyfiinandhumour ._, . 

Andersen {Ham Christian) Fairy Tales. With Illustrations in 

Colours by E. V. B. Royil 4to, doth, 251. 
Andrews {Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon. 14th Edition. Royal 

8vo, pp. 1670, cloth extra, price \%s. 
" Tlifi bea Lada Dictiojia^, wbcLher fot (he scholair or advanced student."^ 

Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family. Collected and 
Edited by J. G. Hodgi.ns, with lUustrations. New Edition, revised 
by John Times, sr. 

Animals Painted by Themselves. Adapted frOm the French of 

Balzac, Louis Baude, G. Droi, Jules Janin, E. Lemoine, A. de Musset, 
Geo^es Sand, &c, with 2O0 Illustrations by GraNuVILLE. 8vo, 
clolh enlra, gilt, lOr. fid. 

Atmosphere (2^*). See Flajimarion. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. 

Compil^g Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style ai 
Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 
" We can haidly iniaiiDe bellei baoki fbi boyi to read <w lor men to poodu 
over."— rinKi. 
Prici jj. bd. lack VqIuihi, co-ifkU w ilul/, JUxHU chlh txtra, gilt tdga. 

The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. De Berville. 

Dtjoinville's St. Louis, King of France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose Works.- 

Abdallah ; or the Four Leaves. By Edouard Laboullaye. 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek ! An Oriental Eomance. By William Beckford. 

The King and the Commons. A Selection of Cavalier and 

Puritan Song. Edited by Prof. MORLEY. 

Words of Wdlinglon ; Maxims and Opinioiu of tite Great 

Duke. 
Dr. Johnson's Jiasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 
Ifaalitfs Mound Table. With Biographical Introduction. 
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The Bayard SerUs, continued .•— 

Uu Religio Media, Hydrtotaphia, and the Letter to a Friend. 

By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt 
Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan, 
Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 

Preface by Algeknon C. Swinburne. 
Lord Chesterfield's letters. Sentences, and Maxims. With 

Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. DB Sts.> 

Bbuvz, of the French Academy. 
Essays in Mosaic. ByTnos. Eallantyne. 
My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited by 

P. FiTZCKRALD. 

Refleciions ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Ihtke de 

la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers ftom Kenophoiis Metna- 

rabilia. By Edw. Levien. 
Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 

A imtabit Caa eealaiimic la Vuluma, tria 31% CJ.; or tlu Cam iipamtth. 



'DEAUTYand the Beast. An Old Tale told, mth Pictures 
-^ byE. V, B. Demy 4to, cloth extra, novel buidine. 10 lUnstiationi 

in Colours (in same style as those in the First Edidon of "Story 

without an End"). 12/. ftd. 
Beumer's German Copybooks. In six gradations at ^. each. 
BickerstetKs Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. 

A new Edilion, with 160 Additional Hymns and numerous new 
tunes has has been issued ; the Original Editions are kept in print 
An Spp. prospectus and price lists will be sent post free on application. 
•(• A liAtral aUavtarKt is iHodt to CUfgymtH. 

The Church Mission Hymn Book has been recently issued : it 

contains I20 Hymns for Special Mission and Schoolroom Services, 
selected, with a few additions, from the Hymnal Companion. Price 
8j. 4rf. per 100. or iji each, 

T%e Hymnal Companitm is also sold, strongly bound with a 

Sunday-School Liturgy, in two sizes, price 41/. and id. 
Bickersteth [Rev. E. H., M.4.) The Reef and other Parables. 

1 vol, square Svo, with numerous very beautiful Engravings, uniform 
in character with the Illustrated Edition of Heber's Hymns, &c , 7j. 6rf. 

The Masiet^s Homt'Call ; or. Brief Memorials <^ 

Alice Frances Bickersteth, 20th Thousand. Jimo, cloth gilt, \t. 
*' They recall m a louchiiig manner a characler of which the reI]g:ioiji bflaut]/ hu 

The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Rel^ous 

Poetry. iSmo, cloth extra, u. bd. 
■ — The Clergyptan in his Home, Small post Svo, u. 
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Bkktntak (Rev. E. B., M.A.) The Shadowed Htme and tfu 

Light BejroDd. 6ih Edition, crown Svo, doth eitis, 51. 
Bida. The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels, with the 

whole of the magniJiceDt Etchings oa Sted, ■Iter drawings by M. 

Bida, in 4 vols., appropiiateiy bound in cloth extra, price 3/. 3t. eacli. 
Alio the foui volnmes in two, bound in tbe best morocco, by Suttaty, 

extra gilt edges 'S'- i^'> ha]f-aiarocco, 12/. 12J. 
Bidweli (C 7:) The Balearic Islands. Illustrations and a 

Hap. Crown Svo, cloth, lar. td. 

The Cost of Living Abroad. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Black ( Wm. ) Three Feathers. Small post Svo, cloth extra, fix. 
Lady SilverdaUs Sweet/ieart, and other Stories, 1 vol., 

crown Svo, lor, bd. 

• Kilmeny : a NoveL Small post Svo, cloth, 6j. 

' In Silk Attire. 3rd edition, small pKSt Svo, 6j. 



- A Daughter of Heth. 1 ith Edition, crown Svo, cloth 
extra, tt. With Frontispiece by F. Walltet, A.R.A. 

Blatkmore (X. D.) Loma Doone. 

"The nuterat times haliU hii br«Adl, V 
Ridd WlL tui a\t."—Sahintax SnnriB. 

Alice Lorraine, i vol., small post Svo, 6j., 6th Edition. 

' Clara Vaughan. Revised Edition, 6s, 

Cradwk Nowell. New Edition, 61. 

Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Edition, small post Svo, clotb 

Georgies of Virgil. Small 4tO, 4^, bd. 

Blue Banner, Translated from the French of Leon Cahun. 

With very nmnerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, 10;. fxi. 

Book of the Flay. By Dutton Cook, 2 vols., crown Svo, 24^. 

Bowles {T, G,) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was seen. 

Bradford {Wm.) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs, taken on an Art Eipedition to Greenland. With Descriptive 
Narrative by the Artist. In One Volume, royal broadside, 25 inches- 
by ^ beantifuily bound in moiocco extra, piice Twcnty-FiveGuiueas- 

Bretl {E.) Notes on Yachts. Fcp., 6s. 

Bryant (IV, C, assisted by S. IT, Gay.) A Fopulaf- History of 
the United States. About 4 vols., to be profusely Illustrated with 
Engravings on Sleel and Wood, after Daigns by the best Aitittt. 
VoL L, EUper-ioyol Svo, doth extra, gilt, 421., ie ready. 
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Burton {Captain R. F.) Two Trips to Gorilla Zand and tkt 
Cataracts of the Congo. By Captain R. F. Burton, a vols, demy 
Svo, with numeioui Illustrations and Map, ctoth extra, 2Sr. 

ButUr{W. F\ T%e Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
Kiver Expedition, 1869-70, and Subsequent Travels and Adventures 
in the Manitoba Countn', and a Winter Journey ncross ihe Sasliatche- 
wan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. With lUuslraliona and Map. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth eitra, y. bd. (The first 
■Hree Editions were !n Svo, cloth, i6j.) 

■■ The Wild North Zand; the Story of a Winter foumey 

with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy Svo, cloth, with 
numerous WoodcuU anda Map, 4th Edition, iSj. Crown Svo, js. fid. 

Akim-foo ! the History of a Failure. Demy Svo, cloth, 

\bi., 2ad Edition. Also, in crown Svo, y. td. 

f'ADOGAN {Lady A.) Illustrated Games of fattence. 
^ Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 

4to, cloth extra, gUt edges, 12s. 6d 3rd Edition. 
Cahun {Leon) Adventures of Captain Mago. See " Adventures." 

— Blue Banner, which see. 

California. See Nordhoff. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 

Changed Cross {The), and other Religious Poems. 3J. &d. 

Child's Flay, with 16 Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. Printed 

on thick paper. With tints, 71. dd, 
• ■ - ■■ New, which see. 
Choia Editions of Choice Books, as. dd. each, Illustrated by 

C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birkbt 

Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 

C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thouaj, H. J. Townshbnd, 

E. H. Wehnert, Hakrison Weir, &c. 

Bloomlield's Fanner's Boy. Milton's L' Allegro. 

Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, Rogers' (Sam. ) Pleasures of Memory, 

Golflsmith's Deserted Village, Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Tennyson's May Queen, 

Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. Elizabethan Poets. 

Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 

" Such workl AJC a gLoHgiu beatlficaUanfoi Apocl."— ^fA^lKti(4f. 

Clara Vaughan. Revised Edition, f>s. See Blackuore. 
Cook {D.) Young Mr. Nightingale. A Novel. 3 vols , 311. (>d. 
— — — ■ TTie Banns of Marriage. 2 vols,, crown Svo, au. 

• Book of the Flay. 2 vols., crown Svo, 24J, 

Cradock Nowell. New Edition, 6j, See Blackmore. 
Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Edition, ds. See Blackuore 
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Cruise ofH.M.S. " Challenger" {TTie). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N 
With Route Map and manj lUiistnitioiu. 4th Edition. In I toL, 
demySvo, clotb exlnt, price iS/. 

" ^ic booV befoflvus Bupplic* ihe fbnper information ir '"""■ ■""' 

U be dcniicd. ''Hie CiuIk dl H M.S. OmlUngtr' ii u 
eniciUinlnB. ud inuniclivc book.'— U^ifrd Snvur GattUr. 

Cumming {Miss C. F. C) From the Hebrides to the Himalayas; 
Eighteen Months' Wanderings in Westeni Isles and Eastern High- 
Uods. By Miss Constance F. Gordon Cuuminc, with verr 
numerous Full-page and other Woodcut lUustrations, Irom the 
Author's own Drawings. 3 vols., medium Sto, cloth extra, 42T. 

r^ANA {R. H.) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-four 

■'-•^ jeais After. Revised Edition with Notes, I2mo, 6r, 

Dana {Jas. £>,) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous lUus- 

tralioDs, charts, &c. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 

important Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, K». td. 

''Froleucd geoloeislt and coologisu, as well as general readers, win Gul 

Pmleaor Dana 1 book Id every way woruiy of tbeiraaauwiL'' — TMt Aiktmmm. 

Daughter {A) e/Heth. By William Black. 13th and cheaper 

Editioru 1 voL , crown Svo, 6^. 
Day of my Life {A) ; or. Every Day Explriencts at Eton, 

By an Eto^ Boy. Super-royal l6mo, cloth extra, v. id. Second 

Discoveries of Prince Henry Ike Navigator, and their HesuJts; 

being tie Narrative of the Discovery by Sea, wittin One Century, of 
more than Half the World By Richakd Hen ev Major, F.S.A. 
Demy Svo, with several Woodcots, 4 Maps, and a Portrait of Prince 
Henry in Colours. Cloth extra, i5j-. 

" Mr. R. H. Major hu fliipplied A fcerioua rap in out bioeTapbical literature. 
.... One of the most inIcrcsLing volumes of bio^taphy we lave yet bad luutex 
icnsw."— Daily Tiltfrafk. 

Dodge (Mrs. M.) Hans BHnktr ; or, the Silver Skates. An 

entirely New Edition, with 59 Full-page and other WoodcutS. 
Square crown Svo, doth extra, "Js. Cid, ; Text only, paper, it. 

Theophilus and Others. 1 vol., smidl post Svo, doth 

extra, gilt, 3j. 6d. 

rpCHOES of the Heart. See MoODY. 

^-^ English Catalogue of Books {The). Published during 
1863 Co 1871 inclusive, comprising also the Important American 
Publications. 

This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows (he Titles of 
32,000 New Books and New Editions issued during Nine Years, with 
the Size, Price, and Publisher's Name, the Lists of Learned Societies, 
Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and the Books 
issued by them ; as also the Publisher's Series and CoUectiotls — 
altogether fbrming an indispensable adjunct to Uie Booksella'a 
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EsUblishment, as well ts to vktj Learned and Literary Cluh and 

Association, ya. half-bQuniL 

%• ThB previous Volume, 1835 to l86z, of whici Veiy few 

remain on sale^ price a/. Sj. ; as also the ladex Volume, 1837 to 

1S57, price \l. (a. 
English Catalogue of Books (7^). Supphmtnts, 1863, 1864, 

186s, 3/, W. each ; 1866, 1867 to 1876, 51. each. 
Eight Cousins. See Alcott. 
English Painters of the Georgian Era. Hogarth to Turner. 

BioEraphical Notices, Illustrated with 48 permanent Photographs, 

after the most celebrated Works. Demy 410, cloth extra, i8j. 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Forest House and Catherine's Lovers. 

Crown Svo, jr. W. 
• The Brothers Rantsau : a Story of the Vosges. 2 vols., 

crown Svo, cloth, tit. New Edition, I voL, profusely Illustrated, 

cloth extra, 5^. 
Evans (C) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans, 

Author of " A strange Friendship." One Volume, crown 8vo, doth 

' A Strange Friendship. Crown Svo, doth, 5J. 

pAITH GARTNEVS Girlhood. By the Author of " The 

■'■ Gayworthys." Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece, y- ^ 

Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of Nature. See Phipson. 

Few {A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, \s. 

Fish and Fishing. By J. J. Manley, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, lai. dd. 

Five Weeks in Greece. By J. F. YODNG. Crown Svo, lor. 6d. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of CAUII.LB Flammarion. Edited by Jaues Glaisher, 
F. R.5., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, With 10 Chiorao- 
Lilhographs and Bi Woodcuts. Royal Svo, cloth extra, 30ir. 

Footsteps of the Master, 6s. See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 

Forrest (John) Explorations in Australia ; being Mr. Johm 
Fokrbst'3 Personal Acconnt of his Journeys. I vol, demy Svo, 
cloth, with several Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, drawn on 
wood I7 G. F. Angas, and 3 Maps, 161. 

Forrest's (R. W.) Gleanings from the Pastures of Tekoa. By 
the Rev. R. W. Forkest, M.A., View of St Judo's, Sculh Ken. 
nngtoiL T ToL , small post Svo, 360 pp. , doth extra, 6;. 

Fmler (R. Nicholas, M.A.). See Visit to Japan, China, &C 

Frane (Maude /tane) Emil/s Choice, an Australian Tale. 
I ToL, small post 8*0. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Akgas, 5/. 

HalFs Vinetard. Small post Svo, doth, 4s, 
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Franc {Afaude Jeane) John's Wife : a Story of Life in South 

Australia. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 4s. 
Marian; or, Ike Light of Some On^s Home. Fcap. Svo, 

3rd Edition, with Frontispiece, 5J. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 41. 

— - — Vermont Vale. Small post 8vo., with Frontispiece, 51. 

Minnies Mission, Small post 8vo, with Frontispiece, 

4>. 

r^AMES of Patience. See Cadogan. 

^ Garvagk {Lord) The Pilgrim of Scandinavia. By Lord 

Garvagh, B.A., Clirist Chutch, Oxford, and Member of the Alpine 
Club. 8vo, doth extra, with Illuslrations, iQi. 6rf. 

Gayworthys ( The) : a Story of New England Lift, Small post 

8vo, y.tJ. 
Gentle Life (Queen Edition), 2 vols, in i, small 4to, los. 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, forming suitable 

Volumes for Presents. Price 6j. each ; or in calf extra, price lot. 6d. 
T%e Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 21st Edition. 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of " The Gentle 
Life." 

"Tr is DDl easy to open iE at anypaee wiLhout liDdme Bome luDdv idea."— J/Wv- 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas k Kempis* 
" De Imitalione Christi." With s. Vignette from an Original Drawing 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Edition, 

"CouldnotbeprescaLcdinarnorceiqiJ^Le foim. for a mors lightlT nluiK vu 
never Ktar—riintmiid Ls-%dsn jVmi. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verhorum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. 3rd and 
enlarged Edition, 

*'T]ie most eKteo&ive iyaionarj of quotatioD we have net wilh."— J^flte tmd 
Quiru,. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 



tion for thii haodiiofix attractive book."— /^tuj . . -^.. 

The CounUss of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 
SiDNKT, Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Gentle Lifc^ 
Dedicaled, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, Is. dd. 
"All the bei^tlungt ia the Aieadia aie noiont iuacc ia Mi, fmireU'i «iliti»i ' 
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The Gentle Life Series, continued : — 
TItt Gentle Life. 2nd Series, 8th Edition. 

" Tbat u not a un^lc ifaougfat in lbs Tolume that <Ia« not cootribste m loiiia 
mciuurE to the Ibrmanoii of a true j^ntlenuii." — Daily Srst, 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by permission, 

from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

"The books dUcuMcd [n this volume arc no lew valuable than they are Mre, and 
the compilu a entitled to the gmitude af the public "—Ohimir. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Author of "The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 
"All who posKsi'"!^ Gentle Life" (bouldi>«iithi>volunie."'^'aii^an£ 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

B7 Gibson Craig. Sinall post Svo, cloth extra, ti. 
Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 
"To all (both meoand wometij who have neglected to read and iludy their naiivs 

literature we would crrt ai n ly iujgeai the volunje belore ut aaa &lijiEinlroducti[HL'* 

Other Peoples Windows. By J. Hain Friswelu 3rd Edition. 

"The chapten are » lively In themselvei, so mingled with ihietfd viewi of 

A Maris liumgAts. By J. Hain Friswelu 

German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps iu 

Gennan. By M. T. Prkp, «j. 6d. 
Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 

William Mathews, LL.D. Small post Svo, cloth extra, v.bd.; 
gilt edges, y. W, 

Gleams through the Mists; Literary and Domestic. By C. 
BiCKERSTETH Wkeeler, Author ot "John Lang Bickersteth," 
" Mcmomls of a Beloved Mother," "Taking the Consequences," 
Ac I vol., post Sto, cloth extra, 3/. fui. 

Gouffi. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GoUFFfi ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use hy Alphonse GotJEFt, Head 
Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. 161 Woodcuts, Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2L As. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, 101. f>d. 

" By far the ablest and moiC tomnlete work on cookery that has ever been lob- 
milled to the gamonomicai war\6."~Pall Mall (jBHia. 

The Book of Preserves ; or. Receipts for Preparing and 

Preserving Meal, Pish salt and smoked, Terrinei, GelatiDe!« Vege- 
tables, Fruit, Confiturei^ Synips, Liqueurs de Faniille, Pelits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c., &c. I vol., ro}^ Svo, containing upward* of joo 
Receipts and 34 Illustrations, loi. 6d. 

" — Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By JuLKS 
GouEEfi, Chef-de Cnialne of the Paria Jodtey Chib. Royal 8»o, lUosr 
Irated with 10 Chromo-Iithogra^hs and 137 Woodcuti^ front Diawingl 
\>j E. Monjat. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 35A 
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Gouraud {Mdlle.) Four Gold FUees. Numerous Illustrations. 

Small post 8vo, doth, 3j. 61/. Sa aim Rose Library. 
Gower {Lord Ronali) Handbook to the Art Galleries, PublU 

and Private, of Belgium and Holland. iSmo, cloth, %i. 

lite Castle Howard Portraits. 2vob.,folio,cl.extra,6/.6j. 

Greek Grammar, See Waller. 

Creek Testament. See Novum Testanoentum. 

Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-Toyal 8vo, very numerous FuH-iiage and other Illustrations. In 



5 -vol*., cloth extra, ^It, «ach 24^. 

" It fuppKci a wmn( which baa loa| been fe](» b 
(tudenu of hlUDry."— TVmit. 

"Thr«e-fourth>of M. Guiiot'i itmI woAbtt 
DfFraace,' which wai 10 Dobly pTuined, hai bci 
OStAT—Frsm ttug RnritvisfV^. Ill, inlki 1 

" M. GuiKn'i nuun merit a Ihii, that, ini » 



History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 

conlaining 60 to ^Q full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 

" " ■ .lury of trpoffniphy, plainneu of print, juid beiuily of illuitrarion, thesa 
if which but ooe hoc u vet apporccl id EDg;Hili, will bold tbev own 
<'»-^>>--*>'^of an ageu fujtunoiu u our own lq ■verTtbinE, typosraphy 

GuUitmin." Su World of Comets. 

Guyot \A^ Physieal Geography. By Arnold Ouyot, Author 
of "Earth and Man." In 1 volume, large 410, iz8 pp., numerous 
coloured Diagrams, Maps, and Woodcuts, price loi. bd. 

tJACKLANDER (F. W.) Bombardier H. and Corporal 

■*■ ■*■ Dose ; or. Military Life in Prussia. Translated from the Gemum 
rfF. W. Hacklander. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Jt. 

Handbook to the Charities of London, See Low's. 

■ Principal Schools of England, &« Practical. 

Half-Ltnglh Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By Gibson Craig. Small poet Svo, doth extra, 6a 
ffall {S, P.) Sketches from an Ariisfs Portfolio. See Sketches. 
HaU(W. W.) Htno to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims, 

Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 

Smalt post Svo, cloth, 21. Second Edition. 

*'W* c>ii cordial^ commvidit CO aU who wLth to posuu the mfiu tana iit 

etrftn SBitt.'—Staiulanl. 

Hans Brinker; or, the SSver Skates. See Dodge. 

Haiard (5.) Santo Doming, Past and Present ; with a Glance 

»l Hayti. With npvrard* ^ 150 beautiful Woodcutt and Maps, demy 

Svo, cloth extra, iSr. 
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JIasard (i'.) Cuba with Pen and Pencil. Over 300 Fine Wood- 
cut Engravings, New Edition, 8to, cloth extra, IJj. 

Haslitt { William) 77te Pound Tablt. Bayard Series, ts. 6d. 

MealyiM!) LakeviiU. 3 vols., i/. lu. Gd. 

-■■■ A Summer's Roinance. Crown 8vo, cloth, loj. bd. 

Tlie Home Theatre. Small post 8vo, 3J. dd. 

Out of the World. A Nove!. 3 vols., 311. &/. 

Storm Driven. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31*. dd. 

Vaitilf Fair. 

Heber's {Bishof) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With upwards 

of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, ^s. 6J. 
Morocco, 181. &f, andzi/. 

Hector Servadac. See Verne, 

Jfenderson [A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with Transla- 
tions and P&talle] Passages, and a copious English lodex. By A1.FRED 
Henderson, Fcap. 4(0, 530 pp., lor. (ul. 

IHiiherto. By the Author of" The Gayworthys." New Edition, 

doth Mtra, 3j, 6rf. Also in Rose Library, 2 vols., if. 

Jfofmann {Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 

Pwer in all its Branches. Illustrated by 1 10 Wood Engravings, and 

5 lai^e Folding Plates. In I vol., 410, cloth; about 400 pages, 

3/. 13/. &/. 
JToTO to Live Long. See Hall. 
Hugo (Victor) "Ninety-Three." Translated by Frank Lee 

Benedict and T. Hain Frisweli. New Edition. Illustrated. 

One vol, crown Bvo, 6j. . . 
Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6f, ; fancy 

boards. SJ, ; cloth, u. fid. ; On large paper with all the original 

Illustrations, lOr, id. 
JLymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickeisteth. 

TLLUSTRATIONS of China and its People. By J. 
-* Thomson, F,R,G.S, Being Photographs from the Anthor't 
Nei^tives, printed in permanent Pigments by the Autotype Process, 
and Notes irotn Persotud. Observation. 

%• The complete worlt embraces 200 Photographs, willi Lelter- 
" press 'Descriptions of the Places and People represented. Four 
Volumes imperial 4to, each £z y- 
Is tfiai All i By a we]l-ki;iown Americaji Author, Small post 

Svo, cloth extra, y, 6d. 
Jacqu^mart {A.) History of the Ceramic Art: Descriptive and 
Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times and of all Nations. By 
Albert Jacquemart, *oo Woodcuts by H. Catenacci and J, 
Jacquemart - II Steel-plate Engravings, aikd 1000 Marks and Moito- 
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eisms. Translated bj Mn. BtJky FaLLIsSB. la l vol, lapviojr^r 

fiTO, of about 700 pp. , cloth extra, gilt edges, 43/. 

"Thu ii one cf these rcwBift-booki whicti, while tlicv an coaiiilr lie on > tiMe 
ud loot beauliful, can also bfl rcu! throueh with real pleasure nod pmfiL" — Tintfl 

Johnson {R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few rough 
Eiperiecces on the North-West Padiic Coast. Crown 8v^ ctoth, 
lor. &/. N«« Edition— the 4th, fane; boards, is. 

LfENNEDY'S {_Capt. W. S.) Sporimg Adventures in the 
■*^ Pacific. With IlluitralionB, demy 8vo, iSj. 
£ing{Clarenee) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. Crown 

Sto. ytA and Cheaper Edition, doth extra, it. 
Kingston {W. H. G.J. See Snow-Shoes. 
Koldewey ICapt.) The Second North German Polar Expedition 

in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships " Gemunia " and " Hansa," undei 

comniiuid of Captain Koldewey. Edited and condensed bv H. W. 

Bates, Esq. Nmneioua Woodcuts, Maps, and ChiDino-lit)u^raph& 

Eoyal Svo, clolh extra, l/. 15/, 

/ EARED {A^ Morocco and the Moors, B^g an Acconnt of 

'~' Travels, with a Desci^on of the Couatx; and its People By 

Aethub Lrakbd, M.D., Member of the Roval Irish Academy, and 

^ the tcelandic Literary Society. With Illuslrations, Svo, dotb 

Lt Due ( v.) How to build a House. By VioLLET-LE-Doc, 

Anlhor of "The Dictionary of Architecture," && Nomerons lUnstra- 

tions. Flans, &c> I roL, medinm Svo, cloth, gilt edges. mA 

Edition, \%i. 
' Anna/s of a Fortress. Numerous Ulustratiotis and 

Diagrams. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 15^. 
— The Habitations of Man in all Ages. By E. VlOLLET- 

LE-Dtrc. Illustrated by 103 Woodcuts. Translated by Benjamin 

BucENALL, Architect. Svo, cloth extra, 161. 
Lectures on Architecture. By Viqllet-le-Duc. 

Translated from the French by Bbnjauin Bdcknall, Ardiilect Id 

a vols., royal Svo, 3/. 3^ Also in Parts lox. (td. each. 
■ On Restoration. By Viollet-lk-Duc, with a Notifce 

of his Works in connexion with the Historical Monameats of France. 

By Chakles Wethereu. Crown Svo, with a Portrait on Steel of 

ViOLLBT LE-Duc, cloth extra, 2j. ftd. 
Lindsay {W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 

Conuneice. Over 150 llluslratlotu. Map) and Charts. In 4 vols., 

demy Svo, doth extra. Vols. I and 3, 2 u. each ; vols. 3 and 4, 341, 

each ; 4 vols., 4/. los. 

" Asodia' uindard wodc*— TVnui; 

IMm Jach: a Story of Perilous Adventures amongst WSd Men 
and Beasts. Showine how Menageries are made. By P, T. Baenuh. 
With lUustrationi, Crown 8vo> doth extra, pric« it. 
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ZditU King: or, the Taming of a Young Russian Count. By 

S. BlandT. Translated from the French. 64 lUustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, ei^t, ^s. bd. 
"There is a great Seal worth reading in VeaiYny^,"— Pall Mall CuMtllr. 

readers- " — Sfitctatcr. 

Locker {A.) Tlie Village Surgeon. A Fragment of Auto- 
bit^raphy. By Arthuk Locker, Author of "Sweet Seventeen." 
Crown Svo, cloth. New Edition, 3^ &/. 

L^mg (Col C. Chailli) Central Africa. Naked Truths of 

Naked Penple : an Account of Eipeditiona lo Lake Victoria Nyania. 
and the Mabraka Niam-Nianj, West of the White Nile. Demy 8vo, 
numerous Illustrations, \%s. 
Coit/s German Series. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools is directed to. 
this New Series of German School Books, which has been projected 
with a riew to supply a long-felt want, viz. , thoroughly reliable Teit- 
Books, edited by Gennan scholars of the highest reputation, at a price 
which will bring them within the reach of all. The Series comprises : — 
I. Ths Illustrated Oermau Primer. Being the easiest Introductioa 

to the study of Gennan for all beginners, it. 
3, The Ohlldran'B own Oorman Book. A Selection of Amadng 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. I. Meissnhb, 

Professor of Modem Languages in the Queen's UniTersitj In 

Ireland. Small post Svo, cloth, 11. 6d. 

3. Ths Vlrat OermMi BMder, far OhlUren flrom Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissnzb. Small post Svo, 
doth. It. 6d. 

4. Tha Second Qonnan Seader. Edited by Dr. A. L. MaissNEK, 

Small post Svo, doth, u. id. 
Biuhhiim's Deutschi Prosa. Toe Vojumes, sold siparatdy 1— 

5. Sohillar'a Ftoh. Containing Selections from the Prose Worki 



mghah btuden 
Professor of tbe German Language and Literature, King's- 
College, London. Small post Svo, ai. 6d. 
6. Oostha's Prou. Containing Selections &x>m the Prose Works of 
Goethe, with Notes for English Sludentg. By Di. Bucuheiu. 
Small post Svo, y. 6d, 
Lffofs Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown Svo, 
bound nnifoimly in doth extra, price 71. dd. 
I, Tha Qieat Lone Z.aiLd, By W. F. Butler, C.B. 
a. Tha Wild North Land. By W. F. BuTLBR, CB. 

3. How I found IdvingMoiM, By H, M, STANLEY. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Bagion. By C. R. liLutK* 

HAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Cbapten, iru. 6<f.) 

5. A WhalinK Omiw to BalBn'a Bay and, the Onlf of BooUtia. 

By A. H. Makehau, 

6. OampalanlnK on tha Oxna. By J. A. UacGaHAK. 

7. AUra-foo : th* Histarr of a Tallnr*. By Hajok W. F. 

BUTI.U, C.B. 
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Levis Standard Novels. Crown Svo, 6j. each, doth extra. 
Thrsa Faatben. By Willtam Black, 
A D&nrHtor of Hsth. 13th Edition. B7 W. Black. With 

Frontispiece by F. Walkek, A.R.A. 
Eilmenr- A Novel By W. Black. 
In BUk AttlM. Bv W. Black. 
Alio* I^rralne. By R. D. Blacrmorb. 
Itoroa. Haamt. By R. D. Blackhorb. 8th Edition. 
Oradook KoweU. By R. D, Blackhoke, 
OlftT* TanKhan. By R. D. Blackmorh. 
Orlppa tha Oorrlsr. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Innooant. Sj Mis. Oliphant. Eight ItiusIraCions. 
Work. A Story of Eiperience. By LouiSA M. Alcott. Illastra- 

tions. Ste also ' ' Rose Library. " 
SlatrsBB Judith. A Cambridgeshice Story. By C. C Frazer- 

TVTLER. 

NoT«r A»aln , By Dr. Mayo, Author of ' ' Kaloolah. " 
Hinaty-Tliroa. By Victor Huno. Numerous Illustrations. 
Uy WUe and I, By Mrs. Beecker Stows. 
Ltrw's Handbook to the Charities of London for 1877. Edited 

and revised to February, 1877, by C. MacKeson, F.S.S., Editor of 
" A Guide to the Churciies of London and its Suburbs," &c. \s, 

'AAACGAHAN {/. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
^y^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous lUustrations, 4lh Edition. 
imall post Svo, dotb extra, 71. bd. 

Under the Northern Lights; or, the Cruise of the 

" Pandora" to Peel's Straits, in Search of Sir John Franklin's Papers. 
With Illustrations by Mr, lis WvLDE, who accompanied the Expedi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, doth eitra, t&t. 

Maegregor {fokn) '^Rob Hoy" on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 

Em^ post Svo, 2J". fid. 
A Thousand Miles in the "Rob Jioy^' Canoe, iith 

Edition, small post Svo, 2t, 6d. 
Description of th< " Rob Roy" Canoe, with Plans, Ac., 

■ — The Voyage Alone in the Yawl" Rob Roy." and Edition, 

■malt post Svo, 5/. 

Jiarkham {A. H.) The Cruise of the " Rosario." By A. H. 

M-ARKHAM, Commander, R.N.} Svo, cloth extia, with Map and 

Illustrations. 
1 A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of 

Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue, 1^ bis Ship, of the Soi* 

vivors fA the Crew of the " Polaris ;" and a Description of Modem 
.". .Whale Fishing. 3rd and Cheaper Edition, crown 8v«^ aMapi and 

•everal lUostrations, cloth extra, •jt.^d, , ' 
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Markham (C. jP.) Tlie Threshold of the Unknoivn J?egion. 

Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition, wilh Additional Chapters, 
giving Che Histoiy of our present Expedition as far as hnon~n, and an 
Account of the Cruise of tbe " Pandora. " Cloth extra, 1 01. bd. 
Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 

Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlai^ement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, f>i. 
Prittit. M.,a Nm, Moithl) Pirioilical, 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 

Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, 

Michael Strogoff. ■ 101. ()d. See Verne. 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fraser- 
Tytler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh " A New and Cheaper Edition 
in I vol. , small post Svo, doth extra, &r. 

Mohr (£.) To the Victoria Palls of the Zambesi. By Edward 
MoHE. Translated by N. D'AnvErs. Numerous Full-page and other 
Woodcut Illustrations, four beautiful Chromo-lithograptis and tt Map, 
1 vol., demy Svo, cloth extra, 241. 

Mongolia, Travels in. See Prejavalsky. 

Montaigne's Mssays. See Gentle Life Series. 

Moody (Emma) Echoes of the Heart. A Collection of upwards 
of 100 Sacred Poems. i6mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 31. dd. 

Morocco, Adventures in. See Rohlf. 

■ and the Moors. See Leaked. 

hJAPOLEON J., Recollections of. By MRS. Abell. 3rd 
Edition. Revised, with additional matter by her daughter. Mis. 
Charles Johnstone. Demy Svo, with Steel Portrait and Wood- 
cuts, cloth extra, gilt edges, icu. dd. 

Napoleon HI. in Exile. The Posthumous Works and Un- 

Sblished Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count de la 
lAPELLE. Evo, cloth extro, l\s. 
Ntv) Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 

various readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including the 
Sinttitic, the Vatican, and th« Alexandrian MSS., in English. With 
Notes \sj the Editor, Dr. Tischekdorf. Revised and carefully col- 
lected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Taucbnitz's Col1ecti<m. 
Cloth flexible, gilt edges, it. 6d. ; cheaper style, it. ; or sewed, u. 6d. 
Notes and Sketches of an Architect taken during a Journey in the 
North-West of Europe. Translated from the French of Felix 
Narjodx. 214 Full-page and other lUustralions. Demy Svo, cloth 
exira, 161. 

" His book it vincfanu and xniMdinct briDJuiL It ii idmirahly priated aad 
iDluUMed.""— SfiVirf Quarltrfy SrninB. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William Allen 

Bdtler. tt. 
Novum Testamentum Grace. Edidit Oscak bh Gebhakdt, 

i8mo, cloth, jr. W. 
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'^LD-Fashioned Gsri. See Alcott, 

Old Masters. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Aagelo, 
Romftpna, Culo Dolci, &c., &c. Reproduced in Fhotogra.phy from 
the Celebrated EngraTings by Longhi, Anderloni, Gaiaviglia, Totehia 



MaBeum, with Biographical Notices, by Stephen Thompson. Im- 
perial foUc^ doth extra, 3/. 13/. 6t/. 

Oleographs. Catalogue and price lists post free on application, 
Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By Mrs. 

Oliphant, Author of "The Chronictes of CarlinEford," &C, &C. 
With Eight full.page Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, ti. 

Our Little Ones tn Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece aller Sir TosHUA Rrynolds. Fcap. cloth eitn, 
New Edition, the sid, with Bluatration^ ^t, 

pAINTERS of All Schools. By Lours VrARDOT, and other 

■* Writers. 500 pp., super-royal Evo, so Full-page and 70 sroalleT 
Engravings, cloth extra, z;j. 
.... ■lof'inf^ -■- ... ■■ ■ .. — 



begianen in t& fludy 



encyclopBdin of paintipff. .... ll may be zfcommeEideduabuid^r 



Falliser {Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period. 
A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, I voL Svo, 1/. it. 3rd 

Edition. 

" One of the met nodable boolti of thn louoii ; pc nnanmily mluatile, alwiji 
InlerutiDfi often unuiLng;, and act mfeiior in kU ihe esKniiali of m gift book." — 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo, il. xs. 

77u China Collector's Pocket Companion. With upwards 

of 1000 lUustratious of Marks and Monograms, and Edition, with 

Additions. Small post Evo, limp cloth, <;^. 
" We Kjrcsly need add thst B more tiuilwoiihy and convtnitnt handbooV doa 

not eiiit, and ifial olhen beiidea ounelTa will (eel gntefu] to Mn. Pallixt fcv Oui 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame GuiZOT De 

Witt. Fcap., Jr. 
Phelps {Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo, f>d. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts, t imo, sewed, ir, (>d. ; ci, %s. 

Hedged In. izrao, sewed, is. bd.; clodi, zs. 

' Silent Partner, jj. 

Trott/s Wedding Tour. Small post 8vo, ^s. 6d. 

—^— What to Wear. Fcap. 8vo, fancy boards, \s. 
Phillips {L.) Dictionary of Biographical Eeferena. 8yo, 

i/. wi.bd. 
Phipson (Dr. T. L.) Familiar Letters en some Mysteries of 

Natnn and Diacoveries in Science. ' Crown iyo, cloth extra, js. 6J, 
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Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

I^ture Gallery of British Art {77ie). 38 Beautiful and Per- 
manent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. Vols. 1 to 5, cloth extra, iSi. each. 
Each separate and complete in itself. 

*.- Porparticsilari c/HU Mmlkfy Partt, tafltgt ifi. 

Pike (JV:) Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 

In I voL, demy Svo, iSr. Profusely Illnstrated from the Author's 
own Sketches. Also with Maps and Meteoroli^cal Charts. 

Plularch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols., Svo, 2/. lai.j half-morocco, 

gut top, 3/. Also in I vol, royal Svo, Soo pp., cloth extra, iSt. 

half-bound, Zlt. 
Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 

Plulaich." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols., Svo, 3/. jr. 
Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with many 

additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small post 

Svo, cloth, 5j. 
Polar Expeditions. See Koldewey and Markham. 
Practical {A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England. 

By C, E. Pascoe. Showing the cost of living at the Great Schooli, 

Scholarships, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. dd. 
"Tliia is an exceedingly useful work, uid ooe thu wu much WEUrfcd."-^ 

Preces Veterum. Collegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 
8to, cloth, red edges, Sj. 

Prejevalsky (N. M.) Travels in Mongolia. By N. M. Preje- 
VALSKY, Uetttenant-Cclonel, Rusmn Staff. Translated hj E. Dblmak 
Morgan, F.R.G.S., and Annotated by Colonel Vule, C.B. 3 vols., 
demy Svo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations and Maps, 2/. 2/. ■ 

Preu (Jf. T.) German Primer. Square cloth, is. 6d. 

Price {Sir Pose, Bart.). See The Two Americas. 

Publishers' Circular {The), and General Pecord of British and 

Foreign Literature. Giving a transcript of the title-page of eveiy 

work poblished in Great Britain, and every work of interest pubHahed 

abroad, with lists of all the publishing-houses. 

Published on the ist and 151J1 of every Month, and forwarded post 

free to all parts of the wprld on payment of Sr. per annum. 
Purdy ( W.) The City Life, a Review of Finance and Commerce. 

Crovm Svo, cloth, is. id. 
p ALSTON {W. R. S.) Early Sussiart History. Four 
■' *■ Lectures delivered at Oiifotd.by W. R. S. RA1.STON, M.A.- Crown 

Svo, cloth ejitra, Jr. 
Read {S.) Leaves from a Sketch Book. Pencilltngs of Trav^ at 

Home and Abroad. By Samuel Read. Royal 4to, containing about 
, 130 Engravings on Wood, cloth extra, ip. ■ ' '- 

^'Wedo not lUnk that ibe icason u lilieLj to yielda BOM aitudi, Hwpi'M. 
■Dd beautiful gifL-book thui thij."— .^AUfli^vrM^tA 
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Stttseh (Jlf.) Outlines to Burger's Ballads. 1 5 Etchings by 
MOBiTz Retzsch. With I'exl, Explanatioos, and Notes. Obion]; 
4to, doth extra, lor. (>d. 

— — Outlines to Goetk^s Faust. Etchings by Moritz 

SsTZSCK. z6 Etchings. Oblong 4to, doth extra, toi. (id. 
Outlines to Schiller's " Fight with the Dra^m" and 

" Fridolin." z6 Etchiiigi by Mobitz Rbtzsck. Obiong 4to, doth 

extra, lOr. 6d. 
• — Outlines to Sehiller's "Lay of the Bell." Comprising 

43 Etchings ci^raved by Moriti Retzsck. With Lord Lyttonli 

Translation. New Edition. Oblong 4to, doth extra, loi. fid. 
Rose in Bloom. See Alcott. 
Rose Library {T%e). Popular Literature of all countries. Each 

Toltune, 11. ; cloth, zi. 61/. Many of the Volumes ai« Illustrated. 

The folloffiog is a list :— 

I. Sen-EhiU Sock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

a. Littla 70111011. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Uttla Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to "Little Women." 

4. The Honae on Wlie«la. By Madame dz Stolz. Illastnted 

5. ZiiUla Xen. By Iaduisa M. Alcott. 

6. The Old-Vuhloned Qlrl. By Louisa VL Alcott. Double 

voL, 2^. ; doth, 31. 6>/. 

7. The Hlatresa of the ICanae. By J. G. HolijITID. 

8. Timothy Tltoomb'a Jjetteis to Tonnff People, Slsfle and 

Suiled. 

9. Tlndliie, and the Two Captalna. By Baron De La Mottb 

FouQue. A New TranslatioQ by F, E. Bunnbtt. Ulnstrated. 
la Smxy BUUer'a Dowrrt and the Xld«r>a WUe. By Saxb 

II. The Pout Qi>ld Fteoea. By Madame GOURADD. Nameroi» 

IllustnitloDE. 
13. Work. A Stoiy of Experience. Fiist Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 

13. Beslmiliiff Again. Bdng a Continuation of "Work." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Floelola; or, tlie Frleon Flower. By X. B. Saintine. 
Numerous Graphic lUnstistions. 

;. Bobert'B Holidaya. Illnstrated. 

t, HbK Two Children of 8t. Dominso. Numerous XUustrations. 

', Aiint 3cf* 8orap Bac, 

L Btowe (Ktb. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr'a laland. 

- The Ktnlater'a Wooinr. 

- Betty's Bright Idea. 

- The Qho*t in the mil. 

- Oaptain Xldd'a Koney. 

- We and oai Helghhonra. Double vol., a>. Fost Sro, 
doth, y. 6d. 

My Wife and Z. Donble toL, u. Post 8vo, dolh, y. &£ 

Hum Brlnkar ; or, the SUver Skate*. 
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List of PvMueUont, 



Rose Library {JI%€), amtinutd: — • 

36. Ziowell'B H7 Study Diriiidow. 

37. Holmaa (O. W.) The Onazdlaii AnKeL 

33. Wamor (O. D.) Hy Snuunar in k QRidsn. 

39. Hitherto. By Che Author of " The Gnyworthys." 2 vob., i/.each. 

30. ■Helen'B Babtaa. Bj their Latest Victim. 

31, *ThB Barton Sxiierlmant. By the Author of "Helen's Babies." 

* Nplkt. — The only edidons of fhu author'fl worlu puhliibcd in thll QHumy 
with hii sajiction, ajid in Ihc ptofit of which he pAitic!|uta. 

Russell {W. H., LL.D.) ITie Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India, and his Visits to the Couits of Greece, Egypt, Spain, and 
Fonugttl. By W. H. Russell, LL.D., who accampuiied the 
Frinc« throughout his journey ; and fully Illustrated by ayDNB7 P. 
Hall, M.A., the Prince's PriviLte Artist, with His Royal Highness'l 
speciaJ peimisjion to use the Sketches made during the Tour. Sliper- 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, sw. 6d. ; Large Paper Edition, 84*. 

OCHWEINFURTH{£>r. G.) TTu Heart of Afrita; or,7%ree 

" Years' Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the 
Centre of Africa, By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by 
Ellen E. Freweh. 2 vols., 8vo, with 130 Woodcut* fjnom Drawings 
made by the Author, and z Maps, 41;. and Edition. 

Artes Africans. Illustrations and Descriptions of 

Productions of the N3.tural Arts of Central African Tribes. With 36 
Lithographed Plates, imperial 4to, boards, 281. 

Sea-GuU Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Robert Black, M.A. With ^■j very beautiful Wood- 
cuts. Royal i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, is. dd. Cheaper Edition, 
doth gilt, is. dd. Sie aiio Rose Library. 
"lldewrveltoplEue ihe new nation of boyi lo whom it il procnted."— TYlWf. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India, and in 

the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R, A. Sterndale, F.R,G.S. 8vo, 

with numerous Illustiations. zu. 
Shakespeare from an American Point of View; including an 

Inquity as to his Religions Faith and his Knowleilge of Law; with 

the Baconian Tbeory considered. By George Wilkes. Demy Svo, 

cloth extra, i6j. 
Shooting: its Appliances, Practice, and Purpose. By James 

Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A, F.Z.A. Author of "Scottish Field 

Sports," &C. Crown Svo, cloth extra, loj. 6rf. 

"Thrb«)kiii.iiioirahLeLntveryMy We wish it tvarf nicCMt"— CW«. 

"A ven- complete treadle. , , . . Likely to take hl£h rank u ML HuUiOriLy OA 

ibao^^g.-~na'fy AVna. 

SUent Hour {Tlie). See Gentle Life Series. 

ailver Pitchers. See Alcott. 

Sketches from an Artist's Portfolio. By Sydney P. Hall. 

About 60 Facsimiles of has Sketches during Travels in Tarious parts ol 

Europe. Folio, cloth extra, y. 31. 
"A ponfelio whtch uy one miglu be glid IC call theic owa^—Tim4t. 
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Sampson Law, Marston, &> Co.'s 



Skttehti of Life and Scenery itL At^tralia, By a Twen^-fivc 
Yean' ResidenL \ voL, demy Svo, cloth extra, 14J, 

Slu^ Sketches ; or. How we Live, and How we Do Not Live, 
From Bombay. I voL. small post 8to, doth, 61. 

" WeU-wiillcD tni amuiini iketdus of Isdan loatxy'—Manang Put. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
Gkosge Smith, Illustrated by Pholographs and Wogdcuta. Demy 
8to, iSi. 6th Edition, 

■ - JSrf Chaldean Account of Genesis. Containing the 

Description of llie Creation, tlie Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower 
of BaSel, the Times of the PatriarchB, and Nimrod; Babylonian 
Fables^ and L^ends of the Gods ; from the Cuneifoim Insciiptions. 
By the Ute G. SuiTK, of the Department of Oiiental Antiquities, 
Bntish Museum. Author of "History of Assuibanipol," "Assyrian 
Discoveries" &c., &c. With many Illustrations, Demy 8to, clotli 
extra, \f>t. 5th Edition. 

Snow-Shces and Canoes ; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Teuitoiy. By W. H. G. Kingston, and 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo, clolh 
extra, gilt, it. td, 

Spain. lUuatnited by Gustave DoRi. Text by the Baron 
Ch. D'Aviluer. Containing over 240 Wood Engravings by Doil, 
hall of them being Full-page size. Imperial 4I0, elabor^ely bmmd 
in clotb, extra gilt edges, 3/. 31. 

Stanley {H. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 7^. 61I. Demy Svo, lOf. fid. 

■ " My Kalulu," Prince, King, and Slave. A Stoiy from 

Central Africa. Crown 8vo, abont 430 pp., with numerons graphic 
Ulustiations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, y. dd. 

•• Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6i, 
and Editioiu 

Stemdale {£. A.) See Seonee. 

Storey's (Justice) Works. See Low's American Catalogue. 

Story without an End. From the German of Carov^ by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Adstin. Crown 410, with 15 Exquisite Drawing'^ 
fay E. V. B., printed in Colours ia Facsimile of the original Watti 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, is. 6d. 

square 410, with Illustrations by Harvey, ss. 6d. 

Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Tauchnitz Edition. \ amo, 31. ftd., 
also in boards, \t. 

Footsteps of the Master. With Illustrations and red 

borders. Snull post Svo, cloth extra, 6r, 

Betty's Bright Idea, 
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Ust of Piiblicatumi. 



Stowt {Mrs. Backer) My Wife and /,• or, Harry Henderson's 

Histoiy. Small post Svo, doth entnt, &.* 
■ — Minister's tVaoing, JJ. ; Copyright Series, u. 6d.; cL,2J.* 

O^d Town Folk. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

— Oid Town Fireside Stories, Cloth extra, 3J. 6d. 
■ We and Our Neighbours, 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6j. 

Sequel lo '• My Wife and I." • 
^—— Pink and White Tyranny, Small post 8vo, 3J. f>d, ; 

Cheap Edition, \s. bd. andz^, 
Queer Zittie People, is. ; cloth as. 

— — — Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, is. bd. 

The Pearl of art's Island. Crown 8vo, 5^ .• 

— — Little Pussey Willow. Fcap., 2s. 

Woman in Sact^d History. Illustrated with 15 Chromo- 

lithogiaphs and about ztx) pages ot Letterpress. Demy 4tci, doth 
extra, gilt edges, 251, 

Street Lift in London. By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., and Adolphb 
SuiTU. Each Monthly Put, 4to size, in Wrapper, price 11. &/., 
contains Tluee pennanent Fhotogiaphs, Ulcen ^m I^e expressly for 
this PeriodicaL 

*!*■ The objtcl of the Work js lo prcmt to the reader come account of the pro- 
of the people themselTCK. 

'TAUCHNITZS English Editions of German Authors. 
■^ Eadi volume, doth flexible, u. ; or sewed, m, bd. Catalogues post 

&ee on application. 
Tauchnits (P.') German and English Dtrtionary, Paper, is, ; 

doth, IJ. 6d. ; roan, 2J. 

— French and English. Paper, is. 6d.; doth, 2s ; roan, 

2t.6d. 

Italian and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, is. ; 

' Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; roan, 

tt.6J. 

Mw Testament. Cloth, 21. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Textbook {A) of Harmony. For the Use of Schools and 

Students. By the late Chakles Edwabd Horslev. Revised for 

the Press by Wbstlev Richakds and W. H. Calcott. Small post 

Svo, dolh extra, Jr. bd. 

7%ebes, and its Five Gnater Temfles. See Abney. 

Jh>mson {/.) TTte Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China; 
or. Ten Years' Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of "Illustrations of Chitia and lU 
People." Upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photo- 
graphs and Sicetches. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 211. 
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Samfson Low, Manton, &• Co.^s 



Tkarru {E.) 7S* Queen of the Coloniet ; or, Queensland as I 

saw it. I ToL, with Map, &. 
Tissandier (Gaston) A History and Handbook of Photography. 
Translated from the French of Gaston Tissandiek ; edited bv J, 
Thompson, F.R.G.S. Imperial i6mo, over 300 pages, and 75 Wood 
Engravings and a Frontispiece, cloth extra, 6r. 

^'Thuwork fkhauLd find a place on theBhclfd of erervphcitDEnpheT'l Ubnrv.'-^ 
TkiBHtuk •JounaUfPhottntathy. 
"TKij capLUl haadtfook will lend to raise photognphy once more to in tmepo^ 

Tour of tlie Prince of Wales in India. See Russell. 

Trallope {A.) Harry Heathcole of GangoU. A Story of Bash 

Life in Australia. With graphic lUuStrations. In I vol., small pOit, 
cloth extra, 5j. wid Edition. 
TurHstan. Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of 
Central Asia and the Klmiates of Bokhara and Kokand. Bv Eugene 
SCUUYI.ER, Secretary to the Americao Legation, SL Fetersbui^. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, demy Svo, cL extra, 2/. zf. 5th Edition. 

Thvo Americas ; being an Account of Sport and Travel, With 
Notes of Men and Maimers in North and South America. By Sir 
Rose Fkice, Bart. I vol., demy Evo, with Illustrations, cloth extn, 
iSi. 2nd Edition. 
" We have Kidom come aoou a boak which has fivcn us u much pleann."— 



J/ERNE-S {Jules) Works. Translated from the French, 

with from 50 to loo Illustrations; Each cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Large post Sw, price los, 6d. each. 

I. Pnr Comitrr. 

i. Twenty HLOusand Leatnem nnder the Sea. 

3. From th« Barth to the Moon, and a Trip ronnd It. 

4. Uiohael Strorolf, the Courier of the Oaar. 

J. Hector SerradaQ. [/n tJttfras. 

Imperial i6nu>, price js. 6d. each. 

1. Five Weeks In a Balloon. 

2. Adventarea of Three Engllaliinen and Three Baealatu In 

Sonth A&ioa. 
J. AlDOiid the Worid In Blrhty Daya. 

4. A Floatlns- Olty, and the Bloclude Bnnnera. 

5. Dr. Oz'a Bzperiment, ICastei ZaQhariiia, A Dranui in the 

Air, A Winter amid tha loe, &□, 

6. The SnrrivoTa of the " Ohaiuielloi." 

o. Secret at the laland. J '^' 
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List of Publicationt. a;. 

7S* following Cheaper Editions are issued with a few of tkt 
Illustrations, in handsome paper wrapper, price \s. ; clotli, 
gilt, as. each. 
I. AdTentorea of Thre« BnsliBluneii. and Tbree Bu*«1uib ia 

South Urtca. 
3. Five Weeks in & BaJloon. 

3. A Floating- City. 

4. Ilia Blookade Sunnsrs. 

5. From the Earth to the Koon. 

6. Aiound the Soon. 

7. Twenty ThoiuBjid IjeaB^es under th« 8ea. VoL I. 

8. Vol. II. The two pirts in one, cloth, fiilt, ji. int. 

9. Aroond^e World tn Eishty Says. 

10. Dr. Oz'b Experiment, and Master Zaoharlns. 

11. Uartin Fas, the Indian Patriot. 
[2. A Winter amid the Ice. 

Tht fuiHt mutt hindhi bt carwfid to trdtr Lon's Authok's EDiriont. 

Visit to Japan, China, and India. By R. N. FoWLER, MA, 
F.R.G.S, I vol., crown 8vo, icu-. kd. 

IX/ALLER {Rev. C. IT.) 77te Names m the Gates of Pearl, 

*^^ and other Studies. Bj the Rev. C H, Waller, M.A. Crown 
8vo, doth extra, &>. 

— — — A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Wordstn 
the Greek Testament Compiled from Briidet's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Teiitament Classes. Bj' the 
Rev.C. H. Waller, M.A.,lale SehokrofUoiYersily College, Chdbrd. 
Tutor of the I.ondon College of Divinitf, St. John's Hall, Highbury, 
Pait I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. f}i. 

Warhurton's {Col. Egerton) Journey across Australia, An 
Account of the Eiploring Expedition sent out under the command o( 
Colonel E. Warburton. With Illastrations and a Map. Edited, with 
an Introductory Chapiet, by H. W. Bates, Esq., F.R.G.S. Demy 
Svo, cloth, I dr. 

Warner (^C. D) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, if. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2r. (Low's Copyright Series.) 

- — ■ — Back-log Studies. Boards, is. 6d. ; doth, 3s. (Low's 
Copyright Series). 

Mummies and Moslems. Svo, cloth, 12s. 

Wepprnr (M.) The Northern Star and Southern Cross. Being 

die Personal Experiences, Impressions, and Observations of M. 
Weppner, in a Voyage round the World. 2 vols. , cr. Svo, cloth, 24J. 
Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches, Painted from Nature during his 
Travds through Egypt. Imperial Folio, in Cardboard Wrapper, 
Complete in 5 Parts. The 4 brst at 3JI iok. each ; Port V., 2/. 5a 
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t4 Sampson Low, Mantott, &* Co!s List of Publimtiotu. 

Wtitropp {H. M.) A Manual of Precious Stones and Atttiqut 
GeiDA. By Hoddek M. Westbopp, Author of '■ The Traveller'^ 
Art Companion," "Pre-Hisloiic Phases," &C. Numerous Illustrationa 
Small post Svo, cloth exCn, 6;. 

White {/.) Te Sou ; or, the Maori at Home. Exhibiting the 
Sodal Life, Mamiers, Halnts, and Customs of tlie Maori Race iu New 
Zealand prior to the lutroduction of Civiliiation amongst them. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, lOf. f>d, 

Whitney {Mrs. A. D. TT) The Gaywortkyi. Small post Svo, 
y.td. 

— Faith Gariney. Small post Svo, %i. 6d. And in Low's 

Cheftp Series, U. td. and it. 

Whitney {Mrs. A. T. D.) Real Folks, iimo, crown, 31. 6(f. 

' p Hitherto, Small post Svo, 3^. dd. and ts. 6d. 

■ '■ '■ Sights and Insights. 3 vols., crown Svo, 3 is. 6d. 
' Summer in Leslie Goldthwait^s Life, Small post Svo, 

31. M. 

Hie Other Girls. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 3J. 6d. 

• We Girls, Small post Svo, 31. td. ; Cheap Edition, 

Woohey (C. B., LL.D.) Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Law; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. Reprinted from the last American Edition, and at a much 
lower price. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s. f>d. 

Wercestet's {I>r.) New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 

English Language. Adapted for Libnuy or College Reference, com- 
prising 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 410, doth, 
1S34 pp., price Jir. 61/. well bound ; ditto, half- morocco, 2/. is. 

diUECucc Id combinaiioii vilh fuidfiilnes^— wilh 'V^nccsUr in cambinidoii irilb 
good leoBc and JLidgmcnt- Woicuter's is the toberet jtnd aaler book, uid nuT b4 
pjODOudced IhoDut exijdng EugliAh Lexicao." — Atkiytattm. 

World of Comets. By A. Guillemik, Author of "The 
Heavens." Translated and edited by James Glaisher, P.R.S. 
I vol., super-royal Svo, with numerous Woodcut Illustiations, and 3 
Chromo-litbographs, cloth extra, 3U. di, 

VENOFHON'S Anabasis; or. Expedition of Cyrus. A 
^^ Literal Translation, chiefly from the Text of Dindorit by Georgi 

B. Wheeler. Books I Co IIL Crown Svo, boards, 21. 
Books I, to VII. Boards, 31. td. 



SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 

CROWN BUILDINGS, i38, FLEET STREET. 
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